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Curriculum of Chinese Studies for the use of Young 
Missionaries. 
BY REV, W. A. P. MARTIN, LL.D 


Notr.,—This was written jn 1885 at the request of a missionary of ten years 
standing. Having printed it on the hectograph he sent mea copy, which is now 
offered to the readers of the RecokvER. 


W. A PM. 

lL. Speaking.—The first object of the missionary is to learn to 
communicate the Gospel message in oral form and to acquire at 
the same time a medium through which he may derive instruction 
from living teachers. This medium once at command the living 
teacher is preferable to a dictionary, as well for clearness as for the 
saving of time. For the Peking dialect Wade’s books are a useful 
aid, but for other dialects, even within the range of the mandarin 
family, local vocabularies and phrase books would be preferable. 
Dr. Edkins’ ** Progressive Lessons” may be easily adapted. Dr. 
Mateer’s Book of Exercises is highly commended by those who have 
used it. The foundation should be well laid in the first years, but 
the student will continue to build on it as long as he lives in China. 

Re Acquisition of th Written Characters.—TLhis, like speaking, 
is a lite long study, but it may be commenced by the special study 
of two or three collections of characters, such as the 7 = HX, He | 
GiiE —. ay Tk At . The second of these May be had at the Presby- 
terian Press, Shanghai, with or without an English translation. 
The reading of the Bible, both in Mandarin and Wén-li, is also 
recommended as the readier way to acquire a 
with their meanings. 

oS The reading of CUsy books such as the = ry Ae Christian. 
und Pagan; the Two lrriends «A Metrical Life of Christ called 
Hh fii, 3 F also Chinese Moral Tracts sE such as lb Ne AB it 
eel ee ae 2 2 eee 


store of characters 
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1, Norels.—These are mostly in simple style. The 4 & 3 #. 
wv Collection of Tales: the Af 3& ff. or Fortunate Union ; the 
= Bi FF OH. or Three Kingdoms, are particularly commended. 
The i) #% FW, a Collection of Fairy Tales and Anecdotes, should 
be read for the sake of matter and style. Though containing some 
things offensive to good morals the style is so elegant that imperial 
interdicts have failed to banish it from the book stalls. 

d. Classics. —The Four Books, containing the discourses of 
China's greatest sages, should be read early in the course, and the 
more striking passages committed to memory. Nearly half their 
sayings have passed into proverbs, and now form part of the spoken 
language in use among the educated. The #§ §@. Book of Rites, being 
easy reading and full of curious matter may also be taken early in 
the curriculum. The most. important of the other classics are 
grouped under the three following heads : 

G. Listories—The #) FS Fy Fl Re is the best compend of 
Chinese history, coming down to the beginning of the present 
dynasty, or rather the fall of the preceding. The @ #€ and # ff 
may next be read, and the large dynastic histories consulted for the 
details of particular periods. 

7. Poetry.—The FF FE should tirst be read, and then the Ay RF. 
the -f- 3¢ fF and other collections. No man can be considered as 
acqnainted with the literature of a country if he is ignorant of its 
poetry. 

&. Philosophy.—I\n tlis category the J #, or Book of Changes. 
should be read first, because though iucomprehensible as a system 
its detached sentences are in constant use, and it is referred to in 
all later works. Next in order I would place the PE 3H #§ 3. or 
Essence of Philosophy ; Fi. FF ye HB, the Best Thoughts of the Five 
Great Philosophers: the PE Hf Je A. or Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
(tor reference) and the f- =z. Writings of the Philosophers generally. 

9, Belles Lettres.—Much that precedes belongs to this head, 
and in the books which I here recommend will be found something 
relating to each of the preceding categories—still they form a 
distinet class—style and not matter being the paramount object, 
The % AC Jk. BM AR and | A Pf KH are some of the 
smaller and more popular collections, The student should also read 
some specimens of 3 FH of the present day. : 

10. Correspondence and Official Documents in Ye neral.—There 
ure numerous compilations of letters which go under the general 
name of FR fe, serving as models for epistolary composition. As to 
other documents the best repository is the Peking Gaxvette, and it 
is more profitable to read it as it appears from day to day than to 


study any old bundle of memorials aud rescripts. Indeed so impor- 
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tant is the Peking Gazette in many aspects that no mission should 
be without a copy. 

Thus far I have indicated some of the svbjects of study with 
hints as to the best authors. I conelude with a suggestion or two as 
to the mode of study. The student should not write the sound and 
meaning of new characters in his text book, but note them as thes 
oecur by wffixing a (.) dot to enable him to eather them up. and then 
review them frequently until they are fixed in the memory. He 
should read much, and never suffer a strange character to go 
unmarked. In all books the choice passages should he marked and 
frequently reviewed. The student should also note down any chance 
thonghts that may ocenr to him in the conrse of reading—his own 
| mean, not those of the author. 

As to writing. It is in general waste of time to aim at writing 
the Chinese characters e/th elegance as do the natives. They shonld 
be written, however, from the beginning with stecl pen, lead peneil or 
Chinese brush, so that their composition may be familiar and the whole 
accumulated treasure should be written over several times a vear. 


= 


The Attitude of American Missionaries towards the 
American Chinese. 





BY REV. C. R. HAGER, M.D... CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


“ Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 


ee) 
LP who is engaged in Christian work for any length of time 
,, will find that the Savior’s words are full of meaning and 
franght often with the most serious results. The same 
thought was in Paul’s mind when he said, * 1 am become all things 
to all men that I might save some.” It is so easy to say a few 
careless words, perform an injudicions act when the inflnence that 
we had hoped to gain, the good we had fondly desired to do, is 
beyond our reach, never to be regained. Henee the Master Teacher 
commands us to be wise in treating with sin-diseased sonls. How 
carefully the surgeon prepares his instruments so that they may be 
clean, so as not to carry infection into the wound to be made ; and 
the same care should be observed by the soul physician. If he euts 
and slashes without due regard to the injunction of Christ’s words 
he is apt to do more harm than good. Men often feel called upon 
to denounce certain customs and practices, but do it in a manner 
which does usnally more harm than good. 
It was but recently that one of onr most earnest Chinese Sun- 
day School teachers said to me: * We have come to look upon 
missionaries as a hindrance to our work. for our seholars are fre- 
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auently offended at their words. In their public addresses in the 
presence of the Chinese they will hold up the Chinese eustoms to 
ridicule and thus offend our pupils. They will even go so far as to 
speak ot tlieir qnenes or pia tails.” Now it cannot be denied that the 
American Chinese are exeeedinely sensitive, and those who teach 
them are probably Hnbued with the same spirit, anid yet one 
weakness in the heathen Chinese does not justify another in those 
who really oneht to do them e@ood. Missionaries cannot attord to 
offend the laborers in the same work at home. We may differ widely 


from their methods. ete., and vet we oucht 


o be helpful instead 
of iconoclasts who demolish everythine that lias been done or 
attempted to be done. 

The ladies who are engaged in this work are doing all they can 


to bring the knowledee of the trath to the hearts of the Chinese. 


] 


and they ought to be assisted rather tha hindered in their work. 


If the missionary cannot find anything else to say before a public 
audience, where a number of Chinese are preseut, than to dwell on 
the deceptions practiced hy the Chin 


1 sO, Util 
aly be eaten by the poorer classes and kindred other themes which 


»rats that ay oecasloi- 
give offence, he had better not take the platform at all. 

It is well to remember the golden rule. None of us ever like 
the Chinese to speak of the weak points of our civilization, and 
whenever onr faults are held up to view we feel very much like the 
ignorant Chinese, and wish ourselves away from such unpleasant 
surroundings. 

It is the duty of every returned American missionary to do all 
he ean to aid the Chinese work in America. It is not enoueh that 
he should denonnee the American Exelusion Act. It would be far 
better if every missionary eonld assist a little in some of these 
Chinese Sunday Schools—not to overturn everything—but by wise 
helpful suggestion and some personal labor to advance the eause. | 
had rather teach an hour in one of these schools than to oceupy 
days in platform speaking abont the injustice of our government : 
the latter has never accomplished auythine, while the former has 
always been productive of good if performed in the right spirit. 


If we have nothing’ good CoO say of the Chinese in their presence 
then let us rather keep silence, lest we offend one of the Savior’s 
little ones who need our love and our sympathy. 

In this way we who are called to the larger work of bringine 


‘hina ean help the work at home, 


the Gospel to the Chinese in 
where the lab: rers are toiling under Any disadvantages. Let Us 
be a little wiser in our association with the American Chinese and 
thus encourage both teachers and pupils, and above all honor the 
Master 











The Adaptation of the Christian Endeavor 
Movement to Work in China. 
BY REV, GkO. CORNWELL. 


American Preshy erian Mission, 


os 

aE seems at times a deep mystery that the All-Father should 
9 > ° B : i 

cat have allowed such a great branch of the human family as the 


Chinese to be so long without the knowledge and power of the 
Gospel. Yet while the Chareh cannot offer excuse for her tardy 
obedience to the Lord’s command we can still see a wise purpose 
that has allowed the slow and natural development of the kingdom 
ina few lands until in this fullness of time, borne on by the aceumu- 
lated material progress of the ages, vet more strenethened by the 
inheritance of centuries of growth and contliet, and sustained by a 
long history of successive victories, the children of the kingdom are 
now marshalled forth to the final conflict, in which they aspire to 
conquer all lands unto the obedience of the Kine’ ol kings. 

As God chose a single nation to conserve the knowledge of 
Himself and prepared them by long years of training for their part 
in His world-plan, as Christ chose a few disciples and gave Himself 
largely to the training of these for the * greate work? which He 
would do through them, so is it not, fellow-Christians,. that the 
Lord has chosen a few lands in which to work ont the slow deyelop- 
ment of His Church. And now at length He has thrown open the 
world and summoned His Chureh anew to the work for which He 
has established and trained her. There are no gaps in the divine 
plan. God has not let these long years be wasted, but during 
them there has been a progressive revelation of His ideal Chureh 
and the incorporation of it into the actual, the gradaal working out 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Do not misunderstand me : 
the Church has by no means attained to the ideal, but it is much 
nearer that than ever before, and so much better fitted than ever 
before for the evangelization of the world and the building up of a 
Christian society. | dare maintain this in opposition to those in 
home lands who are taking the Church to task and are proclaiming 
that she has failed to work ont the divine ideal fer redeeming 
society. 

China is the heir of the 19th century. Yes, of nineteen 
centuries of progress in art, in science, in mechanics and invention. 
When she onee really awakes she will make tremendous progress, 
Taking as a gift the present material progress to what may she not 
attain? China is as traly the heir of a Christian svstem of trnth 
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that has been experienced, tested and applied in more and more 
completeness through these long centuries. 

It is our privilege in coming to China to bring the doctrines 
tried by awes, the fullest development of Christian life and service, 
the ripest frnits of Christian experience, the highest ideals of 
Christian ambition, and plant them in this soil. When China once 
accepts as germs these gifts which we bring to her to what spiritual 
attainments and spiritual power may she not grow ? 

The most hepefal, most practical organization, yes the very 
flower of the Church is the Christian Endeavor Society. Where else 
can we find such enthusiasm for service, such spirituality of devo- 
tion, such loyalty to Christ and His Church? Where else is such 
emphasis laid on the facts that the field is the world and the 
Chureh is the God-given, God-gnided agency for working the field. 
* For Christ and the Church.” Tits very watchword sends a thrill 
through us. In it there is no dissembling nor fear, but a frank 
truthfulness of aim, a grand courage, a whole-hearted loyalty to 
Christ and a God-given wisdom that accepts God’s instrument as 
sufticient for God’s work. How refreshing it is to turn to this 
society from the multitudes of organizations that try to lead men 
piecemeal to Christ after casting out this or that sin, and that so 
often would step in and relegate the Church to a position of re- 
spectable inactivity—making it a sort of gathering place for those 
who /ave been rescued from the power of sin, an instrument too 
beautiful, too sacred for common every-day use. 

Thank God in the Christian Endeavor we have the Chureh 
organized for service as never before! We may truthfully say the 
Christian Endeavor ideal is the Church at work. ‘All at it,” in all 
ways and at all times! uf the coming of the kingdom into the 
soul and sinew of men. It aims to make every Christian what 
Mr. Moody calls * ont and out for Christ.” 

Christian Endeavor crowns Christ the King of our livesas He 
has never before been crowned by the great mass of the Church. 

[ have seen the workings of this society for eight years of its 
growth. I have proved its power in developing the energies of 
one of those home fields, hardest to work, a little country Church. 
[ came to China with the glow of that mighty New York Convention 
still warm within, a convention that stirred the city of New York, 
as none other ever did: that made multitudes take new courage 
when they saw how like a mighty army moves the Church of God, 
and that aroused deep and lasting enthusiasm and sowed it as seed 
throughout the length and breadth of America. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Christian Endeavor 
movement is the greatest movement that America (modesty only 
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forbids an American from saying “the world”) has produced in 
this century. We now take this brightest gem which the new 
world offers, and would set it in the crown that we are bringing to 
this hoary nation. 

I certainly was predisposed to the conclusion. Iam now con- 
vinced that Christian Endeavor has a great work before it in the 
evangelization of China. This is clear from the fact that its 
principles are fundamental to Christian life, growth and_ service, 
irrespective of customs, nationalities and all that differentiate the 
races. These principles are, to state the more important ones 
briefly: Ist. Every Christian must nourish his spiritual life by 
private study of the word of God and private prayer. 

2nd. The Christian is personally united to Christ. represents 
Him, and is accountable to Him. 

3rd. Each Christian has a part in the Christian enterprise, and 
is responsible for the evangelization of those about him, even to the 
ends of the world. 

4th. The prayer meeting is the fulcrum of Christian power. — It 
should be a prayer meeting and not a lecture. 

dth. The Church is Christ’s appointed agency for saving indivi- 
dual men and society, and it is a sufticient one. 

Gth. All true believers in Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour of 
the world, should form a Christian brotherhood and co-operate in 
the Christian enterprise. These principles are not new ones nor 
the especial property of the Christian Endeavor Movement, but 
Christian Endeavor brings to them a new definiteness of statement, 
anew emphasis and new applications. 

There is again especial need and opportunity for this emphasis 
and application in China—where we are, as it were, beginning 
afresh—where there is, on the one hand, such boundless call to 
Christian service, and on the other such dead weight of heathenism 
to oppress and crush out one’s spirituality. Who has not felt that 
power has gone from him here and been forced to go again and again 
io the source of power? Like many another, I presume, | came 
to China with that watchword of the Students’ Volunteer 
Movement ringing in my soul, * The evangelization of the world 
in this generation.” The evangelization of China seems to one 
in China very different from what it did from the home 
standpoint. Perhaps we settle down too soon to the conclusion 
that generations will be required for this task. We all see that it 
ean be accomplished only when the native Chureh is organized 
and enthused for this work. Dr. Clark, the father of Christian 
Endeavor, added his view to the common testimony, when in 
passing through India he said: ~The hope of a, great. land 
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lies in the educated Christian natives. The missionary cannot 
Christianize the land; no foreigner can evangelize another country 
than his own: the springs of religious life must be found in the 
soil itself.” 

One great problem in China is how to get the native Christians 
as a body to do this work and to prevent their making it merely a 
matter of time. The Christian host will not gain the victory under 
the sole leadership of paid lieutenants. There is need of the devo- 
tion and enthusiasm of volunteers. We must have an enthusiasm 
on the part of the whole native Church for the evangelization of 
the land. I believe that Christian Endeavor is the surest plan of 
co-operating with God in bringing that about. It will eolist, arm 
avnd unite the native Christians in a devoted army of volunteers. 
Such veteran workers in edueation as Dr. Calvin Mateer and in 
evangelism as Dr. Hunter Corbett have a warm welcome for this 
movement. 

The late Dr, Nevius, who wrought so loug and well in the field 
of literature, also endorsed the movement. In fact, a few years ago 
he devised a scheme which embraced many of the features of 
Christian Endeavor, and printed it for the use of distant and 
scattered eroups of Christians. Thus he beeame in a real sense the 
forerunner of the movement in North China, and this he himself 
recognized. Finally, the flexibility of the organization by which 
it has been adopted already in so many lands makes possible sue- 
cessful adaptation to work in China. 

Before specifying suevested adaptatious let me cuphasize 
the three essentials of the society, which must not be modified. 
These are: the pledge, the prayer meeting and the use of com- 
mnittees. We tind objection made to the pledge—that it is a vew, 
that it is too explicit. that it is too easily taken by Chinese 
and will be as easily broken. All these objections, except the 
last (founded as it is on a supposed especial weakness of the 
there 
has magnificently vindicated itself. and the society without the 


Chinese), have been urged and met at home. The pledge 
pledge has proven a failure. The pledge proposes ouly what every 
Christian ought to do. It gives law to Christian life, regulated 
by COMSCLEnee. It gives both detfiniteness and completeness to 
Christian effort. By the prayer meeting | mean a meeting in which 
there is a general participation by the members and in which preye 
is pre-eminent. The committees are the hands and feet of the 
society. They give it direction aud grasp, and develop the objective 
side of the Christian lifes Without them the society would die of 
the disease so faithfully diagnosed in the Epistles of James, ** Faith 
Without works is dead.” 
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The adaptations which should be made are along three lines. 

Ist. Adaptations to accord with the conditions of work con- 
trolled by foreigners aud with the state of development of the 
Church. These will be adaptations of organization. 

2nd, Adaptations to conform to the degree of intelligence of 
the people and the customs of the land. These will be adaptations 
in methods of work. 

3rd. Adaptatious to meet the especial needs of the field. These 
will be adaptations to specific objects. 

As regards adaptations of organization. We see that at home 
Christian Endeavor is as it were an after thought. There were ruts 
too deep to wrench the Church from in one turn, there were those 
wedded and trained to old ways. The Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor is a concession to this condition, and the charge 
that the society forms an ecclesia in ecclesiam is both trne of, and 
unjust to, the home suciety. Praise God, though, at home the ecclesia 
is fast swallowing up the ecclesiam. Here in China we are building 
from the foundations with new material. We have already dropped 
the distinctive name “Young People’s.” If we are wise we will 
take the Christian Endeavor ideas as the ground on which to place 
the first fruit God gives us in each community and then stack our 
Church around it. As far as possible we will have each Church a 
Christian Endeavor Society. We will merge the C. E. into the 
Church. Its pledge, its prayer meeting, its committees, its officers 
will be those of the Church, In so doing we will be most loyal to 
(. E. which, like John with Jesus. would decrease that He might 
increase. But the organized Chureh is not the only field for Christ- 
ian Endeavor to enter in Chiua. 

There is the growing educational work. We want a C. EB. 
Society to be the society of every school. There are thousands of 
out-stations with little groups of disciples. Christian Endeavor 
offers a plan of organization that shall foster these, maintain public 
worship and nourish Christian life until it is possible to form a 
Church and call a pastor. 1 doubt if what we want in China is 
paid evangelists enough to maintain preaching in every station, or 
foreign-paid pastors enough to supply every Church that has not 
attained self-support. 1 believe the work will make both more 
sure and rapid progress by depending less on paid workers, by the 
Christian Endeavor, co-operative, volunteer system, carefully super- 
intended. 

Again much of the street chapel preaching can be conducted 
by Christian Endeavor Societies; and the Y. M. C. A. organization, 
which is a class movement, though it sprang up first at home and 
was the forerunner of C. K., here can aud should be organized as 
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w branch of the Christian Kudeavor. We have analogy for this in 
the Womew’s Christian Temperance Union and the Y’s as they are 
called, Finally, under organization there will be adaptations neces- 
Sury, because the movement must at first he developed aud super- 
intended by foreigners, fostered from without rather than developed 
from within, In addition to the ordinary officers the foreigner in 
each place must be a bishop, wise to exercise a firm control and to 
lead to self-control. 

Now turning to adaptations in methods of work we see at 
ouce that as the standard of intelligence is much below that in 
home lands and the press much less utilized we must make use of 
the printed page. Even in the matter of the daily Scripture reading 
we will often have to be satistied with a very meagre portion, or 
With passages once tried and reealled from memory, — Possibly 
there will be cases where the clause ins thr pledge on daily Bible 
reading will have to be omitted. but [ would rather favor strenuous 
efforts to teach each convert to read at least the simplest portions 
of the word. Que Christian brother I know has had a peculiar 
service before his Sunday morning preaching, when each one who 
could read undertook to lielp oue who eould not. It is a eood 
suggestion for us to incorporate in C. E. work It is wonderful 
how soon the common people can be given a little start in Bible 
reading. Another adaptation that must be made in conformity to 
the ancient traditions and because of the present low morality is 
the holding of separate meetings for the sexes. In some cases 
there can no doubt be a common society with two wings as it were. 
In the majority of cases, | presume, it will be the most advantageous 
to have a separate soclety for each sex. We wspire to seein China 
that healthy, Christian fellowship of the sexes which Christian 
Endeavor promotes in the home lands. But 1 fear this is some- 
thing to be realized in China only in a distant future. So there 
must be distinctive women’s societies if the women are to eet their 
due share of the blessine. 

In the matter of conventious too We canbot expect. must uot 
plan, to make them the mass eatherings tliat they ure at home. 
Travel is too CXPCUSIVE : the foreiguers are too few wud too busy : 
the natives ure too poor, This has especial reference to national 
conventions. We are not vet iM a position to think much of province 
couventions. But we will find the local conventions, T think, well 
adapted for promoting fellowship, giving instruction nd arousing 
enthusiasm. l believe Sp cial attention should he paid to develop- 
ing these. 

; We have still to speak of adaptations to mect speetal needs, 
1 would have w= every svuciety an Evangelization Committee 
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and set it to devising ways of turning the thoughts of the society to 
the unsaved on every hand. This would correspond to the Mission 
Committee at home. That other strong arm of the American 
society, the good citizenship committee, would, at first thought, 
seem out of place here. Yet there is a different work for it to do 
in instilling ideas of true patriotism that would recognize what this 
nation may be and lift up aud up the high ideal. 

Another committee should hold in one hand a seourge for 
China’s eurse—the opium traftic—and extend the other in effort to 
rescue its hopeless victims. ‘That companion evil—the drink traffie- 
should also be antagonized by this committee. Nothing is more 
sure than that the drink problem will yet be a great problem in 
China if opium leaves enough to make a problem of, and it is 
sud to see the ignoranee and often apathy of the Christians on 
this matter. We cannot blame them, but we, who know its power 
nod danger must not fail to forewarn the Church and arm her well 
against this evil, An Anti-Foot-binding Committee could take up 
the good work begun in Amoy and spread it throughout the land. 
A very important work demands a committee on systematic giving 
with persistent effort to inculeate this principle in the Chureh. 
Let us not be afraid of committees, but use them liberally to enlist 
wll our members in work, superiutending them wisely and care- 
fully, and though we may find that this will take a great share 
of our own time we will know it wisely spent as we watch the 
native Christians increasing in strength and in numbers, as each 
one finds some voluntary work to do for the Master. We shall see 
them come rejoicing, bringing in their sheaves with them, May 
this first national convention be divinely guided, and plan for a great 
work through Christian Endeavor. God be with you all. 


Miss Euua J. Newrosx, of Foochow, who attended the recent Christian 
Endeavor Convention, writes to a friend: ‘*It is one of the pleasant memories 
connected with the Convention that I met and learned to know so many of the 
workers in Shanghai and elsewhere. 1 believe the Convention was a success in 
every sense of the word, and will give a new impetus to the work all over China. I 
only regret that those who are not thoroughly enthused on the subject of Christian 
Endeavor were not there to get a blessing. 


It has been a wonderful experience for Mr. Ling* and broadened his horizon, 
He took quite full notes of the meetings, and is to meet our local Societies as soon as 
wssible and give fhem all he can of the good he has received.” 
} 
Mr. Ling, the native a t from Fooehow ~ believed to be the first Chinese 
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Some Items from a Tour for Bible Work in Japan. 


BY REV. H. LOOMIS, YOKOHAMA. 


is 


Js LEFT Yokohama by rail on the 24th of April, and spent the 
UC first night at Shiznoka. This is a city of some 30,000 inhabi- 
“° tants, and is the home of the Shogun, who was deprived of 
his rank and power by the revolution of 1868. He now lives in 
seclusion and takes no part whatever in public affairs. 

The workers in this field consist of the Canadian Methodists, 
Protestant Methodists and Reformed (or Presbyterian) Missions. 
There is reported to be a hopeful condition of things in all of the 
Charches. While there is no unusual interest there is growth and 
encouragement in all departments of Christian work. 

I learned here that there is an effort being made to establish 
in that city and elsewhere in Japan a new religion. It is proposed 
to combine whatever is thought to be good in Buddhism, Shintoism 
and all other religions into one eclectic system of faith and worship. 
and in this way secure a large following and influence. 

As a basis to this form of doctrine there is to he the teachings 
of the old Japanese cult which holds to the divine origin of the 
Mikado and the superiority of the Japanese people. On_ this 
account it has a considerable popularity and support among the 
officials and upper classes who always wish to show their loyalty 
to the emperor. 

The whole scheme has not been fully elaborated, and is still 
in a somewhat undefined and chaotic state. The impression among 
many is that it is a mere project on the part of a few energetic 
and ambitious individuals to raise money and get into popular 
favor, and that it will soon come to an end. But it illustrates how 
the Japanese are unsettled in their religious views and are ambi- 
tious to get something that will be superior to anything that the 
world has yet known. 

In the same line was the statement made to me by a pro- 
minent Christian pastor that the Christianity of Japan must be on 
new lines, with a theology and polity of their own, adapted to the 
peculiar conditions of the country and the characteristics of the 
Japanese people. 

On the following day I reached Okazaki. The only Christian 
work being done in this town is in connection with the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, and Rey. Mr. Fulton is the resident missionary, 

He reports that there is a general and determined opposition on 
the part of the Buddhists to prevent the growth of Christianity, 
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Parents have been induced to take their children from the Sunday 
School, and if a person is seen to go to a Christian service he is 
stigmatized by the term “ Yasn” (the word is employed as a con- 
temptuous epithet for Christ) as an expression of derision and 
hatred, So universal and bitter is this spirit of opposition that the 
people are very generally deterred from holding any intercourse 
with the Christian workers or missionaries. 

The Bible seller reports that if people buy the Scriptures they 
are urged not to read them, and the purchase of such books is 
strongly condemned. Many copies of the Bibles have been sold 
to the priests, who read them to find something that they can use 
as an argument against Christianity. Christ’s words on the 
cross, * My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” and 
the declaration that he came not to bring peace but a sword are 
two favorite passages which they use as a basis of their assaults 
upon Christianity. 

At Nagoya there is also the same state of determined opposi- 
tion. It is less violent now than some time ago, but is still quite 
general and decided. Rev. Mr. Morgan has been trying for some 
time to rent a place for religious services, but finds it almost 
impossible to do so. 

One man said he was willing to rent his house. but must first 
get the consent of his neighbors. He subsequently reported that they 
were unanimous in their opposition, and were even willing to pay 
the rent themselves rather than have the place used for that object. 

After much inquiry another house was found. and the rent 
paid for two months in advance. But when the friends and 
neighbors heard of it they tried by persuasion and threats to make 
the man give up the contract and return the money. But when 
they found that all such efforts were of no avail a public meeting 
was called, and the man denounced in the most bitter terms. 

One speaker said that he onght to be put into a kettle of oil, 
and the oil set on fire. Another said he ought to be banished, 
or at least driven out of the city. Then another objected that it 
would be wrong to inflict on some other community such a very 
bad man. 

No decision was reached, but a band of some thirty rude 
fellows (called * Soshi”) went to the honse and tried to find the 
owner, who had concealed himself where he could not be found, 
and thus escaped. He is still afraid to go ont, and it is undecided 
how the matter will end. 

A short time before one of the lady missionaries was hit on 
her head with a stone, and quite severely injured, as she came 
out of the service on Sunday evening, 
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Two of the missionaries recently went to a town at some 
distance in the interior on invitation of some young men who wanted 
to hear about the Christian religion. But when they reached there 
the inhabitants refused to allow any house to be used for Christian 
service. Even the landlord of the hotel objected to the gathering 
of any considerable number of persons at his place for religious 
purposes, And so the four young men who had invited them to 
come met at the room in the hotel and were tstructed privately. 

But when the presence and character of the foreigners became 
more fully known a large ntaber expressed their desire to hear 
about this new doctrine, They were so urgent that after a while a 
Yooh Was secured, and hore than two hundred people eame and 
listened gladly for more than two hours to the old) but ever new 
story of God’s great love to men in giving His own Son to save 
them from their sins, 

One thing is peculiar, that while the priests and lower classes 
mre so active and bitter in their Opposition the officials are usually 
kind and friendly, vid seem disposed to help the Missionaries, 
This is a matter of special importance and a source of great 
satisfaction. 

A revival in Nagoya at the close of the week of prayer has 
been a greal blessing to the laborers, and resulted in important 
aceessions to all the Churches. What is especially to be noted is 
that while five denominations are now represented in that city the 
unity of spirits perfect. In the face of such strong opposition 
it is ad oamatter of special importance and a source of the greatest 
stisfaetion that while the forees of Gods army may have different 
names and methods of administration they present a united front 
to the foe. 

One thing that is encouraging and hopeful is that the native 
pastors and workers as well as missionaries are neither frightened 
or disheartened by the opposition, but confident that the final issne 
is sure to be suecess. They have supreme faith in God and the 
trinmph of His truth. 


It is sometimes interesting to look back to the beginning of things and see how 


certain questions were then regarded. Aslong ago as in 1849 ‘ The Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia,” edited by J, R, Logan, F. Gt $., vol. IL, pp. 
454-457 contains an article on ‘Is the Opium Trade to China one in which a 
Christian merchant can engage 2?” which coneluded in this way : 

** Every Christian who will take the trouble to examine into the matter will find 
that the opium trade to China cannot for one moment be defended on Christian 
principles, that by applying such a test it is at once disclosed to view in its tre 
colours as a monster evil, which is devastating the East, and which if he have the 
courage to confess his faith he can no longer be conscientiously engaged in,” 



































































The Text of the New Testament. 


BY REV. J. C. GIBSON. 


[English Presbyterian Mission. | 


5 it possible to auswer the question, ~ What is the true text of 

the New Testameut 7 What answer is to be given by the 
private student, by the “minister of the word of God” and 
by the translator of the Bible ? 


SS) 


] 


From some time in the seveuteenth century till recent. times 
there was a text called the * Received.” or in Latin the * Textus 
Receptus,” because it was so called by the editor who reprinted it, 
not without changes, from earlier editions in the vear 1624, From 
aw text closely allied with it the *Authorised” Version of the English 
Bible was produced by revision of existing versions in 1611, and 
there is now a widespread fecling that as long as we adhere to the 
Textus Reeeptus in Greek, and to the Authorised Version in English, 
we rest on solid ground. 

But in more recent times, as all know, there have been other 
editors, printing each his own text and discussing the grounds of 
the changes introduced, so that the fecling grows that there is safety 
ouly in a steady, even if a somewhat blind, adherence to the Received 
Text and the Authorised Version, Apart from these we seem to be 
afloat ou a boundless sea of chanee, without anchorage and without 
evide. Besides, the words * Received” and * Authorised” have an 
ear-filling and comfortable souud. They relieve one of responsibility, 
and one is tempted not to euqitire too curiously by whom “received,” 
or by whom “authorised.” These later editors, moreover, are 
known as “erities,” and their editions as “ critical editions.” These 
terms are in somewhat ill odour amoug many devout students, and 
deter them from a nearer wpproach. 

Now is this uneasy feeling necessary or justifiable 7 Does our 
choice lie between one text which offers us at least fixity with 
wuthority, and a multitude of others of bewildering diversity, among 
which the unskilled student must be tossed to and fro on endless 
tides of conjecture and doubt ? 

This paper is offered as a contribution towards allaying these 
fears by the establishment of the following proposition :-—The texts 
offered for our choice are substantially two and uo more. To this 
we may add that the ordinary student has it in his power to make a 
wise choice without shutting his eves to the vast coutributions made 
to our knowledge within the three centuries which have elapsed 


> 


since the printing of the Textus Receptus. 
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The two texts between which we have to choose are: 1. The 
Old, represented by the * Textus Receptus,”? as its best known 
exemplar; 2. The New, represented by the text underlying the 
Revised English Version. 

How shall we choose? The processes of textual criticism 
require a very special training, and the application of them demands 
the devotion of a life-time. They require also ample leisure, with 
access to all the treasures of the libraries of Europe. All these 
essentials are lacking to the missionary in China. It has been most 
truly remarked that we have among us no specialists in textual 
criticism. Without making any absurd pretensions in these lines 
the choice between the Old and New texts is fairly open to us, and 
can be made on intelligent grounds. 

Let us first look at the Old text. It is not even easy to say 
what the so-called * Received Text” is, Whatever it is. it is not 
the text from which the Authorised English Version was made, and 
in truth there never has been a Greek text corresponding to that 
Version; the one which comes nearest to this position being appa- 
rently Beza’s last edition of 1598. The name * Received” was at 
first simply a printer’s flourish applied to his own work without any 
authority whatever, It appears in the preface to an edition of the 
Greek Testament printed at Leyden in 1633. The printers were the 
brothers Elzivir, famous for their beautiful typography. In this 
preface reference is made to a previous edition printed by them in 
1624, and they boldly describe it as * omnibus acceptam,” and give 
the following assurance to the purchaser of the later edition, 
*textum ergo habes nune ab omnibus receptum,” 

There is absolutely no other ground than this for calling the 
Old text the “ Received.” unless the dubious one that the elegant 
printing of the Elzivirs gave this text a popularity which delayed 
for many a day the production of a better. 

We must vo back a few decades farther to trace the sources of 
this text. These editions of 1624 and 1633 are substantially reprints 
of one printed by Beza in several editious, of which that of 1565, or 
that of 1598, may be taken as the standard. The former of these is 
said to ditfer from the Elzivirs’ text in only eight passages. But 
Beza’s Greek Testament is again practically a reprint from the 
fourth edition, printed in 1551, of a text compiled, by Robert 
Stephen, the famous printer of Paris. differing from it only in 
twenty-five passages. That again was a reprint (with about fourteen 
changes) from Stephen's folio edition of 1550, There seems to be 
room for doubt whether the text of Beza or that of Stephen is 
hetter entitled to claim to be the text underlying the Authorised 
English Version. Opinion seems to be in favour of Beza’s, t hough 
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it differs from the Authorised Version in nearly two hundred 
passages. 

But we have not yet come to solid ground, and it remains to 
ask, What were the sourees from which Stephen derived his text ? 
Again we are thrown back on yet another printed edition, the 
*Complutensian Polyglott.” which seems to have been Stephen's 
principal authority. This is the first printed edition of the Greek 
New Testament, and was produced in 1514 under the patronage of 
Ximenes, the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. It gives the Greck 
text and the Latin Vulgate side by side. In our search for authority 
for the old text we are met at this point by the disconcerting faet 
that we are absolutely without trustworthy information as to the 
manuscript material employed by the editors of this text. 

It is the chief merit of Stephen's work that besides the printed 
Polyglott of Ximenes he collected and used fifteen mannseripts for 
the correetion of his text. His eritieal material stood thus :— 

1 Printed edition, printed in Spain, 1514, from unknown sources. 
1 Manuscript of the Gospels of the 5th or 6th century (now known 
as 1.) 


l Manuscript of the (rospeis of the sth century 


_ ei eg - a lth 

» 12th 

pA se bs 7 aia 13th 

3 Mannsevipts of the Acts and Epistles of the 10th century. 

| wi Lith ss 

] a ; » unknown date, and 


not now extant. That is, sixteen authorities in all, 

It at once strikes the modern reader that this was a very 
defective outfit of material, and its defects were not balanced by any 
special skill in the handling of it. It is safe to say that the voice of 
all these authorities on any disputed question, even if it were 
united, would not outweigh that of any one of those which are 
now recognised as of the first rank. Stephen’s text was further 
influenced by that of Erasmus, printed at Basel in 1516. This was 
undertaken at the instance of the printer Frobel, and was pushed 
through the press in great haste. in order to forestall the publication 
of the Spanish Polyglott, whieh was actuaily printed before Erasmus 
began his work. Conscieutious editing was manifestly sacrificed to 
the exigencies of the priuter’s rivalry. The manuscript anthority on 
which Erasmus based his text consisted of ove inferior manuscript 
of the fifteenth century for the Gospels. one of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth for Acts and the Epistles and an incomplete one of the 
twelfth century for the Book of Revelation. It is a curious incident 
of the textual history that both Erasmus and the Spanish editors 
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nsed the almost incredible liberty of giving 1m some places a Greek 
text purely their own, uot founded on any authority, good or bad, 
but simply an original Greek version of their own making, translated 
by themselves from the Latin of the Vulgate. Erasmus, indeed, 
rather boasts of it as a proof of his diligence that even where 
his Greek authorities failed him he has not left his readers 
unprovided with a text ! Still more startling is the facet, not usually 
adverted to by those who cling to the * Received Text,” that it 
contains some of these curiosities of textual literature to this day. 
It is fair to add that these cases. though interesting, are quite 
trifling in number and extent. 

Inu brief, we have Ximenes, or rather his editors, with Erasmus 
and Stephen constructing their texts from materials, which must 
have been ample indeed, as compared with those available for most 
of the treasures of ancient literature, but very defective as compared 
with those now in the hands of students of the sacred text. Then 
we have the Leyden printers, the brothers Elzevir, availing them- 
selves of these men’s labours and printing the result with a high 
degree of ty pographieal skill, but with no pretensions to textnal 
scholarship. In offering their work to the public they boldy dubbed 
it ** The Received Text,” and the title has taken hold. It is used to 
this day to induce us to believe that there is no security for a pure 
text outside of the edition so successfully stamped with the approval 
of-—its own printers ! 

What has been said in denial of any peculiar authority attach- 
ing to the so-called ** Reeeived Text” does not touch the question 
of its correctness and value. Happily on that head there is not 
much need for discussion, We shall have occasion to notice pre- 
sently that between it and the modern critical texts there is far 
less difference than many seem to suppose. Looking at the text 
itself, apart from the process of its growth, we may devoutly and 
thankfully recognise the “singular care and providence” of God 
in preserving the purity of His own word, 

We are free, then, to look without uneasiness for a better au. 
thenticated text if we can find one and agree upon it. Can we do so ? 

Of the enormous advance in respect of material no one has any 
doubt. The Alexandrian, the Vatican and the Sinaitie manuseripts 
in the first rank, with some others not far behind, and an innumer- 
able multitude of others of every degree of extent and value, in 
addition to the early versions and the collected citations of early 
Christian writers, make up a mass of precious material before which 
the sixteen inferior anthorities of Robert Stephen shrink into in- 
significance. Upon this material. too. labour without stint, and 
skill and devotion beyond all praise, have been lavished by genera- 
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tions of accomplished scholars. — Is it rational or lawful to forego 
all these great gifts which God in His good providence has placed 
in the hands of His Church? Few surely can think so. 

But, it is said, granting the value of all this material it is 
not vet digested so as to be available for practical use. There are 
as many texts as there are editors. and who shall judge between 
them?’ Let these rival editors first adjust their differences and 
wgree among themselves, and theu we can choose between the Old 
text and the New one they offer us. 

Very plausible this contention looks, and the unwary are misled 
by it. But ou closer inspection it is seen to be groundless, and in 
spite of it one may safely repeat the affirmation already made that 
the texts offered us for choice are only two and no more —the Old 
wund the New. The editors in a word have agreed already, that 
is to say, if we depart from the “ Received Text” we do not then 
proceed to choose among a bewildering variety of others. ‘There is 
but one, the one which L have called the * New” text. Which is it ? 
Is it that of Tischendorf? of Tregelles 2 of Westcott and Hort ? or 
of the English Revisers ? or of the American Revisers? It is 
one of these taken at random if you will, or it is the average 
resultant* of all these taken together. 


any 
and 
For these are not many, 
but in substance one. This is specially true for students who study 
for their own profit. for ministers of God’s word. who wish to ex- 
pound its sense, and for translators who have to convey its meaning 
into another language. For them many minor questions of spelling 
and so forth, with which a critical editor must concern himself, are 
of no importance, and in the more substantial variations which affect 
the meaning the crities attain a large degree of unaninity. 

ut in view of much discussion that has taken place the asser- 
tion now made requires illustration and justification. Let us take 
the point of view of a translator who must study miuutely the word- 
ing of his text. What is the area of difference between the texts 
with which he has to deal ¥ 

Taking for example the ~ Received” Text and that of the 
Revisers we find that a large proportion of the variations do uot 
affect the translator's work at all. Ditferences of spelling, ditter- 
euces of the order of words when it does not change the meaning. 
differences of particles, tenses, cases, and occasioually of words too 
slight to be represented in a translation—these ean all be laid 
aside. Those that remain let us call substantial variations, = How 
many are there of these? In the Gospel of Matthew there are 233, 
in the Epistle to the Romans there are 50, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians there are 2%. 


* Compare * The Resultaut Greek Pestament edited bw RO F Wevimeuth 
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Now it Is necessary to test the agreement and difference of the 
textual editors as to these variations. Lt was proposed some years 
ago that for purposes of translation into Chinese Scrivener should be 
taken as an arbiter between the Old text and the New: the New 
being followed wherever Serivener gives it his support. Apart 
from the barrowness of this test it is inapplicable for another and a 
conclusive reason. Dr. Serivener has nowhere published a text of 
his own, nor has he given his judgmeut between different readings, 
except in a few scattered instances chosen to illustrate the applica- 
tion of the principles set forth in his “Plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament.” But he has happily supplied us 
with the means for applying very readily a much better test. In 
his * Novum Testamentum Textus Stephanici, Editio Major,” he has 
reprinted with great accuracy the Old text from Stephen’s edition of 
1550. He has indicated variations of reading by a thick type in the 
text, and at the foot of the page has brought together the readings 
of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westeott and Hort, and the 
English Revisers. Now it is easy to run through the passages 
enumerated above and learn how far the Received Text and how far 
the Revisers’ ‘Text is supported by these weighty names. The 
result is instructive. 

Iu the 233 substantial variations of Matthew's Gospel there are 
170 eases of absolute unanimity, 7e.. Lachmann. Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort are in every respect at one with 
the Revisers. There are also nine other cases of nearly complete 
unanimity. ‘These are cases in which the Revised Text omits a word 
or phrase, and in tive of them Lachmann, and in four Tregelles, 
indicates a certain degree of hesitation by enclosing the word or 
plirase in brackets. Aeain. there are four cases in which Lachmann 
anc Tregelles unite in this use of brackets, while Tischendorf. 
Westcott and Hort, and the Revisers are at one in the omission, 

We are thus left with 50 cases only in which there is a real dif- 
ference of opinion (ie. 233—[ 17049044] =00). What is the extent 
of it? There are 22 passages in which Lachmann alone, 11 in 
which Tischendorf alone, and 8 in which Tregelles alone. difters 
from the Revisers. That is, 41 out of the 50 are cases in which the 
eyeat textualists fail of uuanimity only by the lack of a single 
vote in each CUusece ? 

What of the remaining nine passages 2 tn two of them 
‘Tischendorf ditters from the Revisers : Tregelles also ditteriue from 
them in his text, though giving their reading a place in his margin. 
In five eases Lachmann and Tregelles, and in one Tischendorf and 
Trezeiles. differ from the Revisers. Thus in these eight cases 
two votes are lacking to unauitoity in each, bat the Revisers are 
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still supported by Westcott and Hort with oue of the older 
textualists. 

Finally, in the one case remaining, which is one of omission, 
Westcott aud Hort agree with Tischendorf and Tregelles in differing 
from the Revisers, who here have with them ouly Lachmann, the 
last, besides, by enclosing the disputed word in brackets, implying 
some hesitation in his approval of the omission. Thus this case 
(the omission of the second airod in Matt. xii. 46), which after 
all hardly touches the sense. is absolutely the only instance among 
all the 233 substantial variations in the Gospel of Matthew, in 
which the Revisers are in a minority when tested by Scrivever’s 
select list of great textualists—Lachmann, Tischendort, Tregelles. 
aud Westcott and Hort. 

Is there not ground here for the statement made at the outset 
that there is only one * New” text: the text of the Revisers being 
practically identical with that of all the modern critical editors 
or textualists ? 

This analysis of the variations in Matthew has been given in 
detail as a sample, and similar results are reached by examining 
other books or passages. Thus. for example. in Romans there are 
fifty cases of substantial variation between the Textus Receptus 
and the Revisers’ Text. In forty of these the textualists named 
unanimously agree with the Revisers. In two passages one of them, 
in five passages two of them, and only in three passages three of 
them fail to agree with the Revisers. In several of these cases the 
disagreement is lessened by the use of brackets or marginal readings. 

Iu the Epistle to the Galatians there are twenty-nine substan- 
tial variations, in twenty-two of which the agreement of the 
textualists with the Revisers is complete. To these may be added 
four more. in three of which Lachmann alone, and in one of which 
Lachmann and Tregelles indicate modified agreement by the use 
of brackets. We have thus only three cases of disagreement, in 
one of which Lachmann and Tischendorf differ, in one Lachmann 
alone and in one Tischendorf alone: Lachmaun and Tregelles in 
this last case indicating hesitation by the use of brackets. — It may 
be added that of these three cases of disagreement two involve 
no larger question than the substitution of & for yap, and 
of yap for 8% Indeed it may be remarked as a general rule that 
the few divergencies of opinion occur chiefly in the less important 
variations. In these internal evidence is of less weight, and 
manuscript authority is more conflicting. Where the meaning is 
seriously affected the exceptions to unanimity are few indeed. 

The Revisers’ Text, then, is supported in almost every instance 
by the judgment of the three older textualists—Lachmann,  ‘Tis- 
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chendorf aud Tregelles, as well as by that of Westcott aud Hort. 
As illustrating the value of this agreement it is interesting here to 
recall a few words which appeared in the Camgse Recorper for 
March, 1891 (p. 128), over the well known signature ~ F.” The 
writer quotes the rule given by Bishop Lightfoot to his students 
when acting as professor of divinity at Cambridge as follows: *1 
recommend you to use Serivener’s Greek Testament. which gives 
the text of Stephen's edition of 1550, while in the margin are shown 
the readings of Lachmanu, Tischendorf aud Tregelles. Where 
these three critics agree you may be practically certain that the 
reading they give is the trae one; where two are divided against 
oue the probability is that the two are right, esp cially if Laehmaun 
be one of them.” It is easy to show that Bishop Lightfoot’s own 
work conforms to this rule by taking as a sample his text of the 
Kpistle to the Galatians. published with commentary in 1865 
(sixth edition, 1S80). In the twenty-nine substantial variations in 
this Epistle Lightfoot agrees with the Revisers, and the others 
completely in twenty-four cases. In two cases he agrees with some 
reserve indicated by the use of brackets (where Lachmann and 
Tregelles also use brackets) : in one. where Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf differ from the Revisers, lhe declares the evidence to be nearly 
equally divided, and in only two cases does he differ from the 
Revisers. But in one of these two, Lachmann. Tischendorf and 
Tregelles are all with the Revisers, so that here Lightfoot deviates 
for ounce from his rule. Still in twenty-six cases out of twenty- 
nine he is at one with the Revisers. 

It is unnecessary to argue the matter further. It is impossible 
to imagine a matter of evidence showing : 
ment of experts than this. 


ore colplete agree- 
But a question remains for consideration. Since the Revisers’ 
Text is thus supported by such au overwhelming weight of compe- 
tent opinion whence comes the feeling which is undoubtedly 
widespread. that it is a doubtful text, rashly constructed on an 
insufficient basis ¥ One is tempted to say that there is no ground 
for the feeliug. But it can be accounted for. 

It is partly due, first of all. to the same influence as that which 
delayed for long the geveral acceptance of the Authorised Enelish 
Version. ‘This influence is feelingly described by the authors of 
that Version in their great preface, where they say :—** Zeal te 
promote the common good, whether it be by devising anything 
ourselves, or revising that which hath been laboured by others, 
deserveth certainly much respect and esteem, but vet findeth but 
cold entertainment in the world. It is welcomed with suspicion 
instead of love, aud with cmulatiou instead of thanks. and if there 
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be any hole left for cavil to enter (and cavil, if it do not find a 
hole, will make one) it is sure to be misconstrued and in danger to 
be condemned. ...... For was there ever anything projected 
that savonred any way of newness or renewing, but the same 
endured many a storm of gainsaying or opposition 7” 

Again, severe criticism has been direeted against the English 
of the Revisers’ Version, and unconsciously many have allowed 
this to prejudice them against their Greek text. 

Bat perhaps distrust of the Revisers’ ‘Text has been stirred up 
most of all by the passionate warfare against it of the late Dean 
Burgon. He was a man of intense feelings. who won the deepest 
attachment of his friends. But he was also capable of the fiercest 
polemical hatreds, hatred that is not against men but Against 
ideas and principles. He did some service to textual eriticism by 
the collection, purchase and photographing of codices, and, this 
wong with his earnestness of conviction, has secured for him 
grateful and respectful mention by a man so different from himself 
as Dr. Serivener. But Hho one can read his own hook, ~The 
Revision Revised: Three Articles reprinted from the (duarterly 
Review” without teeline that the book is conelusive against any 
claim of Dean Burgon’s to be listened to as a weigher of evidence or 
a judge of textual questions. It is perhaps an exaggeration, but it 
is a very slight one to say that Dean Bureon has only one fixed 
critical canon, which is this: Does the reading in question agree 
with the Received Text? If'so it is a good reading : let it stand. 
Does it differ from it? Then it is a detestable tampering with 
sacred words, and is not to be tolerated, His main appeal is to the 
passions and preconceptions of his readers, and his work carries no 
weight with thoughtful scholars. Its value may he fairly es- 
timated from the brief summary of the present “position of textual 
criticism which he eives in the following words: ‘The whole 
fabric of textual criticism which has been built up during the last 
fifty years by successive editors of the New Testament, namely : 
Lachmann, Tischendorf aud 'Tregelles—is worthless.” Again, he 
makes this extraordinary statement: ‘The Textus Receptus has 
been departed from by them (that is, by the Revisers) far more 
than 5000 times, almost invariably for the worse.” Such writing 
is powerless to convince any thoughtful student, but it is mischiev- 
ously powerfal to spread a vague and groundless suspicion which 
is still delaying in Many quarters the weceptance which. sooner or 
latter, is inevitable of a text substantially the same as that of the 
Revisers. 

Dr. Scrivener’s calm judgment is worth qnoting in this con- 
nection. He says lhe “is happy to avow his firm opinion... 


‘ 
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that the text asadopted by them (the Revisers), especially in pas- 
sages of primary interest and importance, is far less one-sided than 
is generally supposed.” (Plain Tutroduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament ; 5rd edition, 1883. Preface, p. 1x.) 

These words contain an allusion to another souree of misap- 
prehension from which the credit of the Revisers’ Text has suffered 
injustice. Some seem to suppose that the Revisers’ Text is the text 
of Drs. Westcott and Hort. It is known that these two scholars 
have advanced a theory with regard to the ~ genealogical descent” 
and grouping of mannseripts which had much influence in’ shaping 
their eritieal decisions, and it is known that this theory has been 
keenly contested. ‘The Revisers’ Text is thus made to suffer from 
all adverse criticism directed against this theory, bat most unjustly. 

It ought to he quite needless To sav that the Revisers’ Text is en- 
tirely independent of that of Drs. Westcott and Hort. Drs. Westeott 
and Hort were only two members of a body of twenty-four English 
Revisers, and no variation from the Textus Receptus was adopted 
without a two-thirds majority of those present in its favour, the 
average attendance being sixteen, In addition to this there was a 
company of thirteen American Revisers. whose choice of readings 
diiters from that of their Enelish colleagues only in sixteen cases, 
Drs. Westeott and Hort had been at work upon their text for seven- 
teen years before the revision was undertaken, and they supplied 
advance sheets of their text to the Revisers, but it is absurd to 
attribute io them an overwhelming influence over a body of such 
weight and numbers. As for their critical theory it was not adopted 
by the Revisers, was not even laid before them and was not pub- 
lished until 1882, after the Revisers had completed their work. 

How comes it, then, that the Revisers’ Text and that of West- 
cott and Hort agree so nearly? Simply becanse the evidence on 
textual questions now collected is so complete, consistent and 
weighty that whatever men’s critical theories may be there is 
substantially only one text which will bear investigation, and on it 
students who deter to evidence at all must agree. It is the text 
of the Revisers, and it is with very little variation the text of 
Westeott and Hort, of Tischendorf and Tregelles, of Lachmann 
(when allowance is made for evidence acquired since his time) 
and of all sober erities who have edited the New ‘lestament in 
whole or in part. 

The degree of unanimity reached is matter for devout thankful - 
ness and wonder. The book of books rests on no shifting sands of 
critical uncertainty. We have not followed ennuingly devised fables. 

It is needless to draw out the moral of this paper, But surely 
it is time for all missionaries to put away once for all the ground- 
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less distrust of the Revised Text which still exists and to recognise 
with unreserved thankfulness that it has placed us on a position 
of advantage from which there is no going back. There is still a 
small residuum of uncertainty on a few passages, Future research 
may further reduce this residuum, but it will not re-open the old 
questions. The vast majority of the variations on which textual 
criticism has hitherto exercised itself are now settled, and debate 
on them may be held to be closed. The Revised Text was not a 
new venture whose issue is still dubious. It was the bringing 
together and public recognition of results long under consideration, 
on which, with few exceptions, the judgment of all competent 
scholars has finally settled into nnanimity. Let us thankfully 
accept it as henceforth the basis of all onr study of the word of 
God: as the only text of which we can honestly say that it contains, 
as nearly as we know, the words which evangelists aud apostles, 
tanght by the Holy Spirit, wrote in old times for our salvation. 





Murray’s New Phonetic System of writing 
Chinese Characters. 


OME little time ago Miss Gordon Cumming through a mutual 
friend wrote me to bring before the notice of the missionaries 
in China Mr. Murray’s new system. I at once wrote to Mr. 

Murray asking for details of the system. I have now just received 

a pamphlet entitled An Explanation of Mr. Murray’s System of 

teaching the sight seeing to read, by Protessor 8, M. Russell, Peking. 

It is a quarto pamphlet of 13 pages, and the explanation of the 

system is a model of lucidity. 


A 


Professor Russell writes that the system possesses the five 
following advantages : 





Advantages of Murray's System. 
I. 

In the beginning it is quite as easily if not more easily acquired 
than the Romanised. Once acquired it can be read much more 
fluently and correctly. As each word consists of only two letters 
they catch the eye at once, whereas in the Romanised the eye may 
have to glance over half a dozen letters forming only one word. 
In the Romanised system the sound is got by a system of initials 
and finals, so that it is often very difficult to represent the exact 
sound. In Mr. Murray’s system the sound is learned from Table 
A. by means of the Chinese character, and is therefore exact, 
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If. 


As it stands Mr. Muarray’s system is a universal one for all 
mandarin dialects, and might with a few modifications be made a 
Universal one for all the eighteen provinces, The pupil learns the 
408 sounds direct from the chuiracter in Table A. A Pekinese 
would give his pronunciation, a persun from Shantung would give 
his, one from Nanking his, and so on for other mandarin-speaking 
districts. Now in the Romanised system a new orthography would 
be necessary for almost every district. A version in Pekinese 
would be unintelligible in Shantung and vice versd. For example 
in the list. of sounds (Table A.) number 170 is A’wo, and is written 
 _j. Iu Peking it is pronounced K’no, which fifty miles South is 
K’’, Now in the Romanised system such a change of dialect 
involves great confusion, but in Mr. Murray’s system all difficulty 
disappears. The Pekinese sees the symbol H) _Jj and reads it Kuo, 
whilst the countryman reads the same symbol as A’é, and to 
each it conveys precisely the same meaning. 

IIT. 

Mr. Merray’s system is very easily written. ‘The women 
may learn to read the Romanised, but to learn to write it nicely 
is another matter. Indeed a lady who has taught the Romanised 
tells me in future she would never teach her women to write, as it 
is so difficult for them to learn, A class of country women belonging 
to the London Missionary Society, who learned Mr. Murray’s system 
for a period of three months, are able to write letters in it ; the 
writing being good as well as correct, and they did not begin to 
write until they had been learning the system for about seven 
weeks. 

IV. 

As each word consists of two letters only, inclusive of tone, 
books in this system can be printed very cheaply, as there is 
comparatively little paper used, whereas in the Romanised many 
words consist of five or six letters, and in addition aspirates and tones 
have to be indicated, so that books in the Romanised system must 
necessarily be bulky and expensive. 

V. 

The blind can set up the type and print for the seeing, and 
thus suitable employment may be found for the blind boys and 
girls in the various missions. 

I understand copies will be sent to every mission, and that 
any desiring copies can get them by application to Rev. W. Murray, 
Bible Society, Peking. 

Trmotay RicHarp. 
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Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 
A Plea tor Reform in the Conduct of Day-schools. 
BY REV. F. L. HAWKS POTT, B.D. 

{American Episcopal Mission. } 


N all sides there is earnest enquiry as to the value of time- 
honored methods in missionary work. The question is 





constantly asked, Are the methods already employed the 
best conceivable, or is there room for reform? Experience, the 
best. of teachers, silently and persisteutly seems to indicate that 
in some departments there is need of important aud almost revolu- 
tionary changes. 

In this brief article we will contine ourselves to pointing out 
what seem to be necessary modificatious in the present day-school 
system, if it is ever to be productive of all that is so sanguinely 
expected from it. 

The day-school system of China has all along seemed to the 
Inissionary a sort of ready-made instrument lying at his door for 
the propagation of Christian truth. 

He theorizes about it in some such way as this. All over the 
empire there are innumerable schools conducted by the Chinese 
for the education of the vouth in the tenets and ideas of Confucian 
philosophy. Where children are too poor to atteud pay schools the 
mandarin or wealthier geutry provide publie schools, in which 
youths are educated for a very small fee. All the missionary 
has to do is to adopt this same method; here and there, iu this 
locality and that, start a free school, where the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood may be taught the Confucian Classics with additional 
instruction in the fundamental facts of Christianity. The Coufucian 
Classies will serve as the bait to secure the pupils, and when seeured 
the Christian books can be freely taught. 

How natural and simple it all seems. Only follow the Chinese 
method and you will disseminate in these young minds that 
which you are so anxious to spread far aud wide, 

Now in all such theorizing it seems to me there is a serious 
fallacy. It is this. The Chinese method of spreading a knowledge 
of Confucianism is about as elvmsy and ill-devised w meaus as could 
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possibly be used, and moreover, practically it fails to accomplish 
its purpose. The boy crams the four books, and when he has mas- 
tered them has hardly grasped a single idea of what they are all 
about. Historically he knows nothing of Confucius, Mencius or 
their disciples, and he is in still worse ignorance as to their funda- 
mental doctrines. His religious lite, what little there is of it, is 
not derived from his schooling, but is absorbed from his parents 
and neighbors and the atmosphere in which he lives. His ideas as 
to the gods, temple worship, ancestor worship, fature rewards and 
punishment, have vot their origin in his school education at all. 
He is committing to memory a philosophy that is on the whole 
irreconcilable with the popular religion of China, but he never 
perceives this fact, and it uever dawns upon him that there is the 
slightest contradiction. 

In other words he is not made a Confucianist at all. The only 
people in China who are Confucianists in a strict sense of the word 
are the scholars who have pored over the Classics all their lives, 
and at last have in a measure come to catch a glimpse of their mean- 
ing. I repeat it, then, the Chinese method is a clumsy one and an 
ill-devised one, and fails to accomplish its purpose, aud all becanse 
they have foolishly imagined that committiny to memory is the 
same thing as le arning. 

As long as we continue to adopt their method without scrious 
moditivatious we also are simply frustrating our own purpose. Place 
the Chinese books aud the Christian books in the hands of the 
pupils and cause them to commit both to memory, and the 
result will be they will not understand either. Where Chris- 
tianity is opposed to Confucianism and where it supplements that 
ethical system will never occur to them. Auything like a concise 
conception of Christ’s teaching will never find its way into their 
thoughts. 

And now to proceed to a further criticism, the causing Chinese 
and Christian books to be committed to memory, is not only useless 
in that it fails to accomplish auything, but it is also something that 
is distinctly rong. It is wrong because it fosters a system that 
results in /ntellectual suicide. 

The phenomenal memories of the Chinese are often referred 
to in a laudatory way. We sometimes find ourselves admiring this 
faculty of Chinese students and marvel at the ease with which they 
recite page after page of the book they have been studying, Men 
go so far as to say that Westerners are to be pitied, because they 
have neglected the memory, and we are told we can learn a lesson 
from the Chinese. It is a lesson I hope we will never learn. The 
exclusive development of any one member of the body, as we kuow, 
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leads to the atrophy of other members. This abnormal exercise of 
memory not only holds in subjection the other powers of the mind 
but actually teuds to destroy them. The power of ratiocination is 
not simply left dormant but it is slowly killed. The greatest 
evidence that the Chinese are intellectually a superior race lies 
in the fact that although they have taken the best means imagin- 
able to crush the thinking faculty yet in many it still exists. 

One of the most serious difficulties the missionary has to 
combat in the spread of Christianity arises from the fact that those 
whom he addresses are so little able to reason upon what he puts 
before them. Now if we are going to organize day-schools all over 
China, to be carried on exactly according to the Chinese pattern, 
let us not deceive ourselves or think that we are doing anything 
to advance the cause of education. We are doing all we possibly 
can to hinder it, and the sooner we face the truth squarely the 
better it will be. 

Oue further criticism, we have come to think that the more 
schools the better, for so much wider is our influence, and so instead 
of founding stroug and good schools there have grown up a vast 
number, where the teachers employed are meu of inferior Chinese 
education, and where money is squandered that absolutely produces 
no good result. The day-school has become a coveted prize in 
the eyes of the Christian convert. Very often it is considered 
that if he can’t do anything else he can at least teach a day-school, 
and if there is not one at hand to give him, well then, start a new 
one somewhere and install him as teacher. Thus that obnoxious 
weed pauperism becomes more firmly rooted. 

So much by way of criticism. L have purposely stated the 
case as emphatically as I could. I know that there are day- 
schools where Chinese methods have been greatly modified, and 
where in consequence good results have been achieved. I believe, 
however, that such schools are the exception, and that many mission- 
aries go on blindly establishing day-schools, thinking that they 
are doing good, and have never realized that by such a process 
they are doing harm that cannot be readily estimated. 

And now what would we propose ? Many of the following 
suggestions were coutaiued in a thoughtfal article on this subject 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomson that appeared some time ago 
in the Recorver, and so I do not lay claim to any originality in 
advancing them here. To tabulate some of the needed reforms 
they would seem to me to be as follows :— 

First. Have less schools; do not go on blindly multiplying 
them, as if each new school were an additional help in Christian 
izing China. 
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Second. Every day-school should be visited by the foreign 
teacher at least three times a week. The oversight of day-schools 
should be considered a distinct department of missionary work, and 
missionaries should be deputed for it especially. 

Third. Teach rationally. Let Chinese characters be learnt 
progressively, i.e., simple oues and oues in frequent use first ; let the 
student learn the meaning of each character, aud to be able to write 
it. Let him begin to read from the Hongkong Primer and to write 
“asy sentences just as a boy does in learning English. From the 
very start the aim must be to develop thought, not simply the 
memory. Dout begin the Classics until the student can understand 
at least something of the meaning. 

Fourth. Never allow Christian books to be memorized. Let 
them be read; let questions without answers be prepared on the 
text of the book, aud let him learn the life of Christ by the indue- 
tive method. Don’t give him a theological system, but the life 
and teachings of Christ. 

Fifth. Economize time. Don’t let the day be spent in dawde- 
Jing and sing songing Chinese books, but save time enough, so that 
there may be daily instruction in arithmetic and geography, and 
when the student is sufficiently advanced, in Science Primers. 

Sivth. Let day-schools be feeders to boarding-schools. Choose 
yearly from the former after examination the best students, and 
let them be entitled to scholarships in the college or boarding- 
school. 


Seventh. Let your day-school be in a_ respectable building, 


From the very start en- 
courage order and decorum, and have as little of the * bear-garden’ 
sort of school as possible. 


and have a teacher of some ability. 


Some of these propositions seem perhaps too revolutionary. 
I can faney that I hear objectors saying, that it is impossible to 
accomplish any such scheme, that parents will not send their 
boys to a schvol, where the good old customs are so disregarded 
and slighted. I do uot think this difficulty is as serious as it is 
imagined. The parents’ object in sending the boy to the Christian 
and not to the Chinese school is simply to avoid expense and to 
enable him to learn enough of the Chinese character to be of use 
to him in business, and if we will teach this more thoroughly and 
efficiently than is done by the Chinese method there will be no 
searcity of pupils. 

Aud, lastly, let us remember the missionaries must be the leaders 
in all matters of reform. We cannot wait for the Chinese to change 
their methods. They will never do so until they see the practical 
evidenee that the new is better thau the old. 
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Our aim must be something higher than to perpetuate an 
antiquated, erroneous and fruitless system of education. We may 
seem to lose ground at first, and to make but little progress, but 
in the end we will accomplish by the immediate introduction of 
an enlightened system of edneation more than a hundred years 
of the old method will be able to effect. 

China must be relieved from this awful ineubus, this so- 
called system of education, resulting in intellectual atrophy and 
suicide. It is ours to play the part of sagacious reformers. 


Notes and Items. 


se 

6 EV. W. M. HAYES’ valuable work in Chinese on Opties is 
uS nearly ready for issue. The blocks for the engravings of his 
_" companion volume on Acoustics are just completed, and the 
work is now going into the printer’s hands. 


The twenty-second volume of the ‘ Outline Series’’ was issued 
several weeks ago. It treats of Anatomy and Physiology, and 
contains eighty pages with forty-two illustrations. This series of 
elementary Chinese treatises for school or general use, though adopt- 
ed by the Educational Association, is published entirely at the 
expense of the author. 


At the closing exercises of the Peking University in June it 
was formally announced that Rev. H. H. Lowry, D.D., had been 
elected president in the place of the late Rev. Dr. Pilcher. Dr. 
Lowry was for many years the superintendent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in North-China, and will bring to this new work 
a wide experience and a general knowledge of the growth of the 
school. We congratulate the University and predict for Dr. Lowry 
a safe, wise and liberal administration. 

A series of beautiful large Scripture maps has been prepared 
with great pains and skill by Mrs. Ritchie, of Téng-chow, and is 
approved by the Publication Committee of the Educational Associa- 
tion. The expense of printing in colours will be considerable, but 
when completed and adjusted to a suitable frame or stand, so that 
any map required may easily be brought into the full view of an 
audience, this series will be invaluable to every school, college or 
chapel in the empire. None can afford to be without it, 
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A method of supplying employment for promising graduates 
of girls’ schools has been suggested by placing them in the 
families of wealthy merchants or officials as governesses. Such 
families always employ teachers for their sons who live in the 
home, and would donbtless be often glad to have a teacher for 
their daughters. The respect paid by all such persons to teachers 
would be a guarantee of kind treatment, and the enforced quiet of 
these homes would offer a good opportunity for faithful work. These 
families do not often respond to the inducements of the schools, but 
might perhaps show favour to graduates from them. If the moun- 
tain will not come to Mahomet let Mahomet go to the mountain. 


Throngh the Rev. F. L. H. Pott, of St. John’s College, a prize 
has been offered for the best essay in the English language on the 
subject “The ten greatest forces in the world, with an account of 
their importance and value to mankind.” This competition has been 
thrown open to pupils from any school, and there will probably be 
a sharp struggle for it. The conditions of the competition may 
be learned from Mr. Pott. This method will tend to stir up the 
English pupils to greater diligence in the art of composition. 
Perhaps the greatest fault of these students is their failure to catch 
the correct idiom in their composition. Ideas are never wanting, and 
there is always a plethora of words, but the arrangement of both 
ideas and words is often very faulty. Sueh competition will do 
much to correct this evil. 


What interesting books can we give the children in our mission 
schools to read for their amusement during recreation hours or 
vacations is a question which is every day becoming more important, 
and may well engage the attention of the different members of the 
Educational Association. The ordinary Chinese novels or story 
books contain so much that is loose or immoral that the less our 
students make use of them the better. But if a student is fond of 
reading for amusement he will devour whatever he can lay his 
hands on, good or bad, openly or surreptitiously. A good series of 
thrilling and interesting stories, essentially Chinese in ‘their concep- 
tion, but illustrating the more noble features of sound practical 
Christian character, is about what is needed. An immense amount 
of general knowledge might be imparted incidentally in such a 
series of story books. Will not some of the members of the Asso- 
ciation who have a talent in this direction make an attempt to 
supply this need ? 
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Correspondence, 


KUJIOINDER. 


To th: E foto) of 


“Tae Cuoinese Recokven.” 
Hin-nen, Ist May, 1894, 
Basel Mission, Hongkong. 
Duar Mr. Epirvor: In the 
January number of the Rrecorpur 
of the present year there appears an 
article by Dr. Ashmore with the 
heading, “The world that then 


was,” referring to the antidiluvian 
world, to God’s long suffering 


and final judgment of the same. 


It is not my intention to enter 
into any controversy with my dear 
friend Dr. Ashmore on a subjec 
of which each of us may hold his 


own opinion. T only feel con- 
strained to point out the truth 
of God's word as I find it laid 
down unmistakably in the First 


Ispistle of St. Peter in the third 
chapter, verses 18 and 19, referring 
to the preaching of Christ to the 
spirits In prison 

When Dr. Ashmore on 


page 
13 of the R CUOh 


ER says that we 
may summarise the whole teaching 


in the form of a few questions aud 


answers | can so far agree with him 
1. That Noah did preach to that 
old world. 
2. That he preached righteousness 
Nhat this preaching was done 
in the days of Noah. 


!. That the place was where the 
ark Was a preparing. 

o. ‘hat (Noah's) preaching was 
done to the world of the 
ungodly that then was. 

G. That (Noah's) preaching was 


kept up 120 years. 
7. That the divine attitude was- 
waiting and long suffering. 
8. That when they did not repent 
the flood 
and destroyed them all. 
That Noah was moved by the 
Spirit of Christ. 


God bronght in 


There is no objection whatever 
to these nine points as they stand. 
In what [ have to take issue with 
Dr. Ashmore is the fact that the 
Apostle Peter does not speak of 
Noah’s preaching here. All that 
he says of Noah is that God waited 
in the days of Noah while the 
ark was a preparing: whereas 
quite a different party is spoken 
of, to whom the preaching is as- 
cribed, and that is Christ being 
put to death in the flesh but 
quickened in the spirit. 

The old English version had it : 
‘“‘quickened by the spirit,’ thus 
leading people to understand that 
the Spirit of God was meant. 

But there are in the Greek text 
two parallels, which imperatively 
require an equal 
namely: Vavatw8ere nev bapkt, 
Swotondeic de mvevuatt, put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened 
in the spirit, referring to the Spirit 
of Christ. The revised English 
version correctly substituted 
“by”. When now the 
Apostle continues to say: €v @ Kat 
tole €v dvdAaky Tvevuabiy Topevdeig 
exijpvsev; the meaning is very plain, 
that Christ, in His quickened Spirit, 
went and preached unto the spirits 
in prison. 


translation, 


has 
‘in’ for 


This is by no mere 
conjecture, as Dr, Ashmore inti- 
mates, when he says to point Ill 
questions and answers: 
Whatever may be conjectured about 
any other preaching certain it is 
tliat the preaching there spoken 
of was done in the days of Noah, 
the preacher, and not some two 
thousand and more years later, 
after they were all dead and gone. 
IV: “That the 


place of the preaching was above 


Meaus a 


of his 


And to point 


grouna, on the surface of the earth, 
aud not far away in some under 
grouud and unseen world 
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Of course Noah’s preaching was 
done above ground, in his days 
and to the world that then was. 
But Christ’s preaching was done 
two thonsand and more years later, 
after they were all dead and gone, 
and He in His quickened Spirit 
went and preached unto the spirits 
in prison. 

I may therefore likewise sum- 
marise the teaching of St. Peter 
in the form of a few questions 
and answers :— 

1. Who was put to death in the 


flesh? Christ. 
2. Who was quickened in the 
spirit P Christ. 


3. Who went unto the spirits in 
prison? Christ in His quick- 
ened Spirit. 

1. What did He do there? He 

preached unto them. 

what time did this take 
place? Between Christ’s 
death and resurrection. 

This is what the plain text of 
the Bible teaches, 
bound to believe it ; neither need 
we be afraid of certaiu conse- 
quences that might be drawn from 
such a doctrine. The Lord will 
stand to His word, and we shall 
see greater things than these. 


o. At 


and we are 


Yours sincerely, 
R. Lecucer. 
tIMES OF 


To the Editor of 


PLESSING. 


“THe CHInesE RECORDER.’ 


C. 1, M., Pan-ting-fa, Chih-li, 


Juve 26th, 1894. 
Dear Str: Many readers of the 
RECORDER and many who have 
received the good news through 
other channels will doubtless have 
heen much rejoiced at the intelli- 
gence which has reached them of 


the way in which God’s power 
has been manifested at Tientsin, 
Peking and Tungchow in the 
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conversion of souls and a deep- 
ened work of grace in the hearts 
of many who were already God’s 
children ‘“throneh faith in Christ 
Jesus.’ As one of many who I 
believe have for long prayed that 
God’s power might be more mani- 
festly seen in convincing of sin 
aud the truth of the good news 
we have come to declare’ that 
God has laid upon His Son “ the 
iniquity of us all,” will you allow 
me to pen a few lines for the pur- 
pose of inducing others to join their 
prayers with ours that a mightier 
work than has ever yet been wit- 
nessed may be seen in China. While 
thankful to God for the souls who 
have been won for Him many will, 
1 think, admit that considering the 
quantity of seed sown and the time 
that has been occupied in scattering 
it the fruit gathered by us does 
not compare favourably as regards 
either quantity or quality with 
that seen in some other portions 
of the great harvest field. All who 
are really interested in the exten- 
sion of the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
rejoice in and are thankfal for the 
quickened interest which has been 
within a comparatively few years 
manifested in the foreign field, 
howbeit the great and almost 
universal depression in trade has 
for a time interferred with the 
flow of pecuniary help in the 
prosecution of the work. All who 
are heartily concerned in bringing 
onr Lord’s parting command to 
His servants will desire that a far 
deeper sense of her responsibili- 
ties in obeying that command may 
be felt by the Church at large, but 
while we earnestly desire that 
God’s children may use their 
means and give themselves as we 
believe He would have them, is 
there not a possibility that (un 
consciously perhaps) God’s children 
may, to a very great extent at least, 
lose sight of the fact that convic- 
tion of sin and 
Himself is Go?’ 
Tipe iy 


conversion to 
work and not ours 
in the past, and are we now 
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depending entirely upon the power 
of God and the Holy Ghost to apply 
the message direct which He has 
sent by us to ChinaP Many will 
perhaps be ready to quote Paul’s 
words, “ How shall they hear with- 
out a preacher.’ Thousands and tens 
of thousands have heard the Gospel 
in China, upon whom apparently 
it has made no impression. Thus 
tens of thousands of portions of 
Scriptures and of tracts which 
contain the Gospel simply told have 
been purchased and read with some 
interest to know what the ‘ for- 
eign doctrine” really is, and to- 
day lie hidden away as_ perhaps 
the truth which they eontain lies 
hidden away in dark hearts, but 
the vivifying inflnence of God's 
spirit can canse that seed to ger 
minate and bring forth abundant 
fruit yet. Are we praying for this, 
are we evpecting it? I have lately 
read with much interest letters 
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published in the Christian with 
regard to the great revival of 1859. 
Two facts especially arrested 
my attention: one being that in 
some places x0 human agency Was 
noticed, and secondly that where 
human agency was employed the 
latter seemed to be remarkable 
chiefly for its weakness, I be- 
lieve that if God’s people in China 
(foreign and native) will unite in 
asking for and expecting Him to 
work on the hearts of those who 
have heard, are hearing and shall 
yet hear the Gospel that a mighty 
change will take place in the lives 
of multitudes, that while the ene- 
mies of Christianity may attribute 
the change to other than the ac- 
tnal they cannot deny its 
reality. May God unite us all in 
asking for such a blessing 


=? 


eanse 


Yours in our Lord Jesus. 


A. Hoppte. 


Our Hook Cable. 


The Annual Reports which hith- 
erto have been noticed in the 
Book ‘T'able columns will be ac- 
knowledged this mouth in Editorial 
Comment. 


The Eidiet for Protection of Christ- 
iwnity (1891), beautifully bordered 
with nine dragons, on yellow paper, 
usual proclamation size, is just 
published by the S. D. K., and is 


to be had at the Mission Press. 
Price 5 cents per copy. 
We acknowledge with thanks 


the receipt of a brief introduction 
to the Gospels, prepared by Rev. 
C. kK. Hog, Shih-tao (Chefoo), 
intended to be bound up with the 
Gospels before giving to the Chi- 
nese. Something of the kind is a 
great desideratum in the distribu- 
tion of all Scriptures, and we hope 


the time is not now far remote 
when all the Bible Societies will 
have brief introductions to every 





portion of Scripture that goes 
forth. 
Hanlin Papers. Second Series. Essays 


on the History, Philosophy and Re 

ligion of the Chinese. By W. A. P. 

Martin, D.D., LL.D. 

We opened this volume in high 
expectation of a “feast of reason 
and flow of soul,” and have not 
been disappointed. Its predecessor 
in the same line, and the well-known 
characteristics of the author’s pen 
fully prepared us for this. He is 
a man of learning and culture, a 
classical scholar, familiar with the 
literature of ancient and modern 
times, and apt in applying it to 
parallel instances in the current 
order of things. To these he has 
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added a large acquaintance with 
Chinese, in its literary and spoken 


forms, so that he occupies a foremost 
position among sinologists of the 
present day. At the outset of his 
life in China he was for about 
twenty years an earnest and 
devoted missionary, and in that 
capacity did most efficient service. 
We note especially his work on the 
Evidences of Christianity, which 
has passed through many editions, 
and been extensively useful, both 
in China and Japan. It is regarded 
as by far the most satisfactory 
volume that has been published on 
the subject, both in the style 
and effective treatment of _ it. 
Numerous other works have flowed 
from his facile Chinese pen, as on 
Chemistry, International Law and 
the like, which are all marked by 
his unique scholarship, and have 
gained widespread acceptance 
among the officials and others for 
whom they were designed. His 
English writings, too, on a great 
variety of topics are no less remark- 
able for their range of thought, 
keen observation and bright, lively 
spirit, which even in ordinary 
conversation are striking character- 
istics. His position as President 
of the T’ung-wén College for many 
years, which he has filled with such 
honour and credit to himself, has 
brought him into intimate relations 
with many of the highest in the 
land, and in intercourse with them 
he has had grand opportunities of 
witnessing for Christ of which he 
has not failed to take advantage. 
Altogether Dr. Martin is a man 
for whom the Churches at home 
and the missionary circle abroad 
may well be thankful; and for the 
splendid work he has done during 
his long, honoured, useful life in 
China. 

The present volume bears the 
same name as its forerunner in the 
series. It is a high sounding term, 
and points to the highest order of 
literary essays among the graduates 


TABLE. 4()] 
of China. Tt well sustains the 
appellation, and we only wish the 
Hanlin scholars were able to express 
themselves in a like manner, and 
produce such original and instruc- 
tive papers as this volume contains. 
There are seventeen essays in all, 
together with three famous inscrip- 
tions at the close. The list was 
given in the last number of the 
RECORDER, and need not here 
be detailed. They were written 
on various occasions in Peking, 
America, Berlin, ete., and are so 
arranged as. to be aptly divided 
under the various heads mentioned 


in the front page, and may be 
considered in application to the 
scholar, the diplomat and the 


missionary, 
1. Tar ScHoLtar.—Here we have 
the history of China brought for- 


ward in a graphic and distinct 
form. It is treated from the ear- 


liest times, and though credence 
is not given to all the incidents 
and events narrated in the history, 
as furnished by successive writers, 
the reality and antiquity of it as a 
whole are generally acknowledged. 
History is a strong point among 
the Chinese, but only that of their 
own country. Special arrangements 
have been made all the ages through 
for the composition and preservation 
of their annals. The number of 
these and the manner in which 
the work has been carried on are 
partly described by our author, and 
may well astonish Westerners, In 
addition to the standard edition of 
the nation’s history, and the mani- 
fold volumes otherwise made up, 
there is also a vast amount of 
topographical works, of which every 
province and city can boast, but 
one thing must be said of the whole, 
and it is the special object of Dr. 
Martin to make the criticism that 
all these works consist of dry 
details, mere chronicles, as he calls 
them, without any philosophical 
order or practical use of the lessons 
involved in them. There are the 
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incidents or events in question, 
extending through a long series of 
ages, and leading to great and 
important results in individual life 
or national history, but no ad- 
vantage is taken of them to show 
their proper bearing, or the benefit 
that might accrue from them in 
practical application. With all the 
drawbacks arising from this state 
of things, our author speaks decided- 
ly of the great use that might be 
made of the study of Chinese 


history, and it can hardly be 
otherwise when the age, the 
population, the literature and 


civilization of the country are taken 
into consideration. 
2, Tur Dipnromar. 
applying to this 
specially refer to the presence of 
Tartars in ancient China, and the 
International Law and Diplomacy 
that existed at that time. We have 
a distinct account in the course of 
these essays of the early entrance 
of the Chinese into the country and 
their gradual dispersion through 
the various provinces. They had 
not only the aborigines and others 
to contend with, but they them- 
selves were divided into numerous 
states, more or less after the form 
of the English Heptarchy, until 
they were merged into one great 
power under Shi Whang-ti about 
the year 220 B.C. While they 
were in a divided condition they 
were in incessant trouble with each 
other. Jealousy and revenge, fear 
and hatred, were for the most part 
the order of the day, which our 
author describes in a characteristic 
way. Alike in storm and peace 
mutual arrangements were necessary 
between the different states on a 
limited scale indeed, but on lines 
which have eventuated to a much 
larger extent. Yet it is important 
to note that as one state rose in 
power and influence, or when 
Shi Whang-ti assumed the Imperial 
government, there was domination 
exercised over all besides, and 


The chapters 
view of the ease 
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became more and more arrogant 
and supreme till it was the char- 
acteristic element of the Ruling 
Power. We are familiar with this 
aspect of the Chinese government 
in our intercourse with it. The 
assumption was of its absolute and 
entire supremacy, while all others 
were only its vassals, if not bar- 
barian subjects. It is right that 
this point of view should he brought 
before us, and Dr. Martin has done 
well in describing the artifices and 
chicanery that obtained in the early 
intercourse of Chinese states with 
each other, which gradually resolv- 
ed itself into the ascendency claimed 
for centuries by the government, 
and which was readily acknowledged 
by the communities round about, 
but challenged and 
the Kastern into 
conflict with it. We commend this 
subject to the study of our political 
and diplomatic authorities, and 
thank the author for his scholarly 
discussion of it, and for the works 
he has published on International 
Law, which have shed a flood of 
light on the official Chinese mind 
in relation to the world outside. 
Happily our ablest and most. effi 
cient representatives have 
this matter in its true light, and 
though called on to act justly and 


denied when 


Powers came 


seen 


with the Chinese 
government in all departments, 
they may well maintain — their 
proper treaty whatever 
negotiation comes before them. 

3. De -This is, of 
course, a point of special interest, 
and it is brought 
several ways 

(1). The Chin Nf Ideas On the 
Inspiration of their Sacred Books. 
They have, of course,’ the highest 
ideas in regard to this. 
reference to their 
the embodiment of 
teaching, the concentrated wisdom 
of heaven and earth, which in their 
view is the personification of the 
Great Supreme. Other 


considerately 


riehts in 
MISSIONARY. 


before us in 


First in 
classic works, 


the sublimest 


writings 
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ave adduced in connection with subject in this light we concur 
Buddhism and Taoism, which are with our author in his views with 


highly thought of in China for their 
encouragement to virtue and their 
reference to a future state. 

(2). Stayes of Religious Thought 
in China. Here we have the varie- 
ties that have long existed, such as 
the so-called State Religion, which 
mainly consists of the 
rendered by the emperor at the 
altar of heaven, the true bearing of 
which is here described, and suggest 
the ancient monotheism of the 
empire, though unhappily associat- 
ed with corrupt forms of religious 
worship. We have next an account 
of Taoism and Buddhism, which 
have such an immense influence 
in the country. Their character 
and history are briefly given, 
and their effect on the native mind 
and social life of the people. 


ser ices 


(3). Buddhisin a Preparation for 
This at first sight is 
a startling thought, but the liberal 
ideas of the author appear to be 
borne out by facts. As Confucian- 
ism is merely a moral and _ political 
system it needs to have religious 
teaching supplied to it, in order to 
meet many religious needs. Timper- 
fect and apparently godless as 
Buddhism is allowed to be, it 
thoughts of Providence 
and «a future state, which the 
prevailing conceptions of the Chi- 
nese fail to realise, except in an 
impersonal and indetinite form. 
Whatever be the esoteric doctrine 
of Buddhism the common people 
associate with it ideas of Buddhas 
vr Pusahs, to whom they can pray 


for present and future blessings, 


Ch ristia i ity. 


suggests 


while the gracious and benevolent 
character of these supposed beings 
as well as the exhortations of the 
system to a virtuous life, and 
abstention from vice, which have 
rewards and punishments connected 


with them, might all seem a 
preparation for the clear and 
detinite teaching and acceptance 


of Christianity. Looking at the 





regard to it, and while lamenting 
the indifference, ignorance and 
prejudice of the Buddhistice votaries 
on the one hand, we have special 
reason to deplore the atheism or 
agnosticisin and pride and contempt 
of the Confucians on the other. 

(4). The Native Tract Literature 
of China. There is a large array 
of this form of work described in 
this chapter, and it deserves the 
attention of those engaged in the 
publication and diffusion of Christ- 
ian literature of that kind. 

(5). The Ancestors. 
This is a subject of high importance 
in China. We cannot dwell on it. 


Worsh ip of 


It was sorely contested at the 
Missionary Conference, and the 
author was thought to concede 


too much in his opinions about it. 
He acknowledges the danger of it 
as connected with idolatry in the 
minds and practices of many, while 
certain things ought to be permitted 
to the Chinese converts without 
impinging on the worship due to 
God alone. Various analogies are 
brought forward in the way of 
respect for the memory of the dead 
common in Christian lands, which 
would seem to sustain the propriety 
of similar memories being observed 
in China, and the only point of 
difficulty is the form and extent to 
which this might be carried. It is of 
importance that the subject should 
be ‘considered, both on account 
of the native Christians and the 
heathen, to whom our system often 
appears a “cause of stumbling.” 
(6). The Emperor at the Altar of 
Heaven. We have already alluded 
to this, and only mention it now to 
express our satisfaction that Dr. 
Martin regards the service and 
sacrifice on the occasion as a pre- 
sentation to the Great Supreie, 
and which may well be looked upon 
as a witness for Him in the midst 
of the prevailing heathenism and 
idolatry. 
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We close these remarks, though 
the subject is far from being ex- 


hausted. We urge our readers to 
get the book. It is calculated to 
be of great service in various 


points of view. The missionary, 
in particular, is called on to make 
himself master of the different 
topics that our author has brought 
forward, which he has studied in a 
practical form, and to which he has 
given serious and anxious thought, 


CHINESE 
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chiefly in order to benefit the 
Christian missionary. It is for 
him the work has been in a special 
sense prepared and published, and 
we trust the esteemed author will 
yet be able to do much useful work 
in the same, or on similar, lines, 
while we gladly add our testimony 
that he has long been known and 
honoured as one of the ablest 
representatives of the ‘missionary 
work in China. 
W. MumrHEAD. 





Editorial Comment. 


As we go to press the air is thick 
with rumours, many of which are 
doubtless preposterous, with regard 
to the state of matters in Korea. 
The little knowledge we have of the 
present methods of communication 
between that peninsula and the 
outside world causes us to be 
cautious as to what we accept as the 
truth. There is no doubt, however, 
that the latest news from Peking 
is decidedly warlike, and it is well 
known that thousands of Chinese 
troops are being hurried into 
Korea. We trust, however, that 
war will yet be averted, and feel 
certain that our fellow-labourers 
are earnestly and frequently in 
prayer on this matter. During 
the present tension we have been 
reminded of the picture recently 
described in an article in The 
Messiah’s Kingdom, where Mars is 
represented “in the attitude of war, 
with a drawn sword uplifted and 
ready to strike, while an unarmed 
angel from behind, with gentie but 
irresistible force, arrests and holds 
the descending arm.” May the 
sword not only be held back but 
taken away, is our earnest prayer. 

k * * 

WHATEVER the result of these 
movements may be we hope they 
will tend to the uplifting and 
develupuicnt of Korea, Lt is in 





teresting to note how patriotic 
Koreans express themselves on the 
matter. Referring to the insurrec- 
tion, which was one cause of the 
present troubles, a correspondent 
under the nom de plume of “ Arais- 


so” writes to the WW-C. Daily 
News :—‘“Is it strange that the 


people should rise in sheer despair 
to free themselves from a set of 
men whose only aim is to fatten 
themselves on the blood of the poor, 
whose sole business is to torture, 
banish and kill anyone who dares 
to differ from them, whose whole 
policy is tobe an abject slave to a 
foreign power that they may be 
an absolute tyrant at home?” 
k ok * 

Ir is difficult to understand 
Japan’s attitude, but a contempo- 
rary points out that “it is Ja 
pan’s duty to plant Korea’s feet 
firmly on the path into which the 
little nation was originally led by 
Japanese influence: while the in- 
auguration of a system of efficient 
administration and orderly develop 
ment in the peninsula is a matter 
of the highest state interest to 
Japan. She has sent a large force 
to do this, because China has been 
rather jealous in former days of 
interference with her vassal, and 
Japan is determined to unravel the 
situation now and finally.” Should 
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Japan fail in this endeavour— 
whether it is bona fide or not we 
cannot say—it is feared by those 
who have Korea’s best interests at 
heart that the deadening, corrupt 
ing influences of China will 
greater than ever over both officials 
and people in that little kingdom. 


be 


KoreEA being the vassal of China 
explains China’s policy. China cer- 
tainly is handicapped, and the loss of 
such men as H. E. Hsueh Fu-ch‘eng, 
ex-Chinese Minister toGreat Britain, 
France and Italy (for particulars see 
Diary of Events, page +14) must be 
keenly felt by all truly interested in 
China’s welfare. Referring to this 
sad event at a recent missionary 
prayer meeting a thoughtful, far- 
seeing brother pointed out how many 
of those who seemed best prepared to 
most fully help in China’s awakening 
were one by one taken away by 
death. About four years ago 
Marquis Tséng died, after returning 
from eight years’ service in Europe, 
where he had been wonderfully well 


prepared tor efficient sery ice to 
China. His successor died about 
three years ago, and now the 


lately returned minister has also 
been taken. The pathetic circum- 
stances attending the death of H. E. 
Li Fung-pao, ex-Chinese Minister 
to Germany, will also be remember- 
ed by many. In of the 
special fitness of those taken away 
we are apt to look askance at the 
conservative stay-at-homes. But, 
as has been pointed out, we have a 
new factor in the young emperor, 
who has on more than one occasion 
asserted his rights. With his limit- 
ed has sutlicient 
light to judge wisely d 


view 


enviromnent he 


Tuere has been physical as well 
as mental strain, and we trust 
that our brethren and _ sisters 
and the little ones of the mission 
stations all up and down the 
empire have been preserved in 
health and strength during the 
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trying heat of the past month. 
The advent of a hot summer with 
the thermometer registering per- 
severingly over the nineties occa- 
sions minor physical yet aggravating 
irritations to nearly all, and thor- 
ough prostration and sore sickness 
to We are glad, therefore, 
that so many of our fellow-workers 
have been able to enjoy a well- 
earned rest in more bracing and 
healthy conditions than those in 
which their ordinary life-work is 
carried We trust that the 
change will be beneticial in many 
ways. 


some, 


on. 


Ir has been remarked that the 
characteristic of our age is strain. 
This is certainly perceptible on the 
mission field, for with the general 
whole-hearted effort in carrying on 
work on the old lines and readiness 
to assuine new burdens in engaging 
in fresh and hopeful Christian 
activities, many are wearied in, 
but not of, the work. Many of our 
fellow-labourers have been working 
up to the full limits of their power, 
but we trust that during the coming 
month some relaxation will be 
And sure that 
the result will be much spiritual 
as well as physical benefit. Tu the 
work we have been comforted and 
stimulated by the thought that 
God has been for us ; may the desire 
of all be that God will more 
in us. May the season of leisure 
be the opportunity for getting more 
in personal contact with our Father, 
and may all 


possible. we are 


be 


working or resting— 
“acquaint” ourselves “ with Him 
and be at peace ;” thus receiving 
the gift our Saviour promised and 
left us, the peace that characterised 
the apostles, the peace that comes 
by the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost. 


We have been kept in touch with 
the various phases of the arduous 
work referred to in the preceding 
paragraph by the receipt from time 
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to time of annual reports of 
evangelistic, medical aud other 
work, 


Bulkiest of all come the minutes 
the seventeenth session of the 
Foochow Conterence of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church. The 
statistical tables are worthy a 
careful study. From them we tind 
that in the Foochow, Hok-chiang, 
Hing-hua, Hai-tang, Ing-chung, 
lon-bing and Ku-cheng districts 


of 


there are 69 native ordained 
pastors, 3686 members, 3505 pro- 
bationers, 3579 adherents, with 


an average attendance on Sunday 
worship of 8032. Of all these 
may the closing words of Dr. Sites’ 
report be true, “Surely God is 
preparing a people with whom He 
shall dwell.” We heartily rejoice 
with our Methodist brethren in 
thanksgiving for the success that 
attended their evangelistic, 
educational, medical, publishing, 
temperance and other activities 
during the past year. 


has 


x 

Our readers will also rejoice with 
us in the fact that the last annual 
report of the American Presbyterian 
Mission in Canton shows that the 
Gospel has been carried to hundreds 


of villages hitherto untouched. In 
the Canton Mission there are 15 
native Churches, with 1132 com- 


municants ; 156 were added on con- 
fession of faith during the year. 
There L085 scholars in day- 
schools, whilst in the medical work 
there have been 72,835 attendances 
during the year. 


are 


Our Southern Baptist brethren 
have also remembered us. From 
the report of the Canton Mission 
we see that whilst the seed has 
been sown beside all waters the 
ingathering has been nearly double 
that of last year. The statistics 
show in Canton a membership of 
123; Shiu-ping, 80; Tsing-tun, 
209; Hongkong, 40; and Sam- 
kong, +0. 
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Tue Reports of Bible and Tract 
work have their bright, as well as 
occasionally, a dark side. From 
the annual report of the veteran 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
we see that the number of books 
put into circulation by colporteurs 
is 13,000 more than was issued in 
the previous year; the depot sales 


were more than double those of 
1892; whilst the issues from 


Shanghai were 82,000 over those 
of the previous year. 


There is also a tone of thank- 


fulness in the eighteenth annual 
report of the Central China 
Religious Tract Society. During 


1893 there was a total circulation 
of 858,399 books and tracts, a 
specially satisfactory fact when we 
hear that there is reason to believe 
that not only is the inflammatory 
literature of Hunan being furtively 
disseminated, but that also the 
issue of books “exhorting to a 
good life,” published by the more 
zealous members of the Confu- 


‘ 
« 


cian, ‘Taoist and Buddhist sects 
still continue with undiminished 
vigour. 
ex 
SEVERAL medical reports have 


been sent us, and their facts and 
figures make more obvious than 
before the true place and power of 


medical mission work. Through 
its beneficent agency the Chinese 


are taught the value of human life, 
the sanctity of the human body 
and the eternal life of a soul. ‘The 
annual report of the Chungking 
hospital of the Methodist Kpiscopal 
Church shows that the total num- 
ber of visits of out-patients is 
9166. One woman patient came 
over 300 English miles to be cured. 
Dr. McCartney and his staff are 
looking hopefully forward to speedy 
eplargement of their 
work. 

From the report of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Hospital at Fatshan we 
see that there have been 6860 
atteudauces of patients. Cousider- 


dispensary 
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able interest has been aroused in this 
hospital, as it is no longer in need 
of subscriptions; next month we 
hope to refer to the self-supporting 
system adopted in Fatshan. 

The total number of visits of out- 
patients to the dispensary of the 
E. P. Mission Hospital at Swatow 
for 1893 was 12,237. ‘The Lao-ling 
Medical Mission (Methodist New 
Connexion) reports that 10,059 
patients have voluntarily placed 
themselves under their care during 
the year ending February 28th, 
1894. 

From the statistics of Dr. Main’s 
report—earnest and cheerful as 
usnal—we gather that 28,801 visits 
have been paid by out-patients to 
the dispensary ; not to speak of 
patients seen at their homes and 
in the country, as well as 601 in- 
patients. 

In the various medical reports 
there are many encouraging fea- 
tures; a remarkable degree of 
confidence has been placed in the 
foreigner and his methods of heal- 
ing; and in all the work the 
Gospel has had its proper place, 
the spiritual good of the patients 
being the chief end. 

WE must not forget our sisters 
in the work. Our readers will be 
glad to know that there is being 
issued a special number of Wo- 
man’s Work in the Far East. The 
special object is to bring the two 
numbers of each volume within 
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the same year, but a more impor- 
tant reason for this issue is the 
fact that the subject of foot-binding 
seems to be calling for more atten- 
tion and further united action, and 
practically, whilst anti-opium and 
temperance work has a place, the 
coming number will be an anti- 
foot-binding one. 

Tnr notices we have given of 
various departments of work are 
necessarily fragmentary, and onr 
readers will be glad to hear that. 


progress is being made in the 
matter of a hand-hook of China 


Missions, which will give us com- 
prehensive facts and graspable 
fienres, The returns for the 
hand-book are coming in from 
many quarters, and we have been 
asked to heartily thank those who 
have taken so many peins to make 
the reports as accurate as possible. 
Making up the returns may in- 
volve considerable trouble to some 
of the larger missions whose work 


is widely scattered, but as the 
hand-book will meet a widefelt 
need it will be well worth the 


trouble. It is hoped that those 
who have not yet sent in their 
returns will do so at the earliest 
opportunity, and if the very latest 
statistics are not easily procurable 
it is expected that the latest avail- 
able ones will be sent, so that the 
report of not a single mission may be 
wanting in this General Report of 
the whole Mission Field of China. 


Rlissionary ets, 


Rev. H. V. Noyes writes from 
Canton under date 29th June :— 

“The plague still continues here, 
but [ hope is abating somewhat. 
And we are getting over the ex- 
citement in the city caused by the 
placards against foreigners. Last 
week, however, two chapels abont 
forty miles east of the city were 


destroyed; one at Shek-lung and the 
other at Sam-kong. re 
place a Christian teacher was 
beaten to death. There seems to 
be a disposition to repeat here 
the anti-foreign excitement which 
occurred in Central China last year 
and the years before.” 


At the former 
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The Hunanese_ soldiers form 
an interesting if not always invit- 
ing part of our audiences at the 
Drum ‘Tower chapel. I had the 
pleasure of a visit a few days 
since from a Huuanese teacher. He 
criticised our methods of work 
and offered very practical 
suggestions, Referring to the 
broadcast seattering of Christian 
literature in Hunan he said the 
foreign style of our tracts made 
it impossible for us to enlighten 
his people in this way, and sug- 
gested that articles written in the 
Shenpavo or other native newspapers 
relative to the work of Christian 
missions might be received as 
authentic, and in this way perhaps 
exercise an influence for much good 
over the minds of thousands of 
his misguided and hostile country 
men. 

W. Remery Hunt, Nanking. 


some 


\b NEWS FROM NANKING 


A telegram received in 


Shanghai yesterday (July 26th) 
announcing the death at his home 


was 


in Nanking of the Rev. Leslie 
Stevens, Superintendent of the 
Central China M. E. Mission. Mr. 
Stevens was taken ill some two 


weeks ago at Wuhu, whither he 
had gone in the discharge of mis- 
sion business. While there he re- 
ceived a telegram calling him home 
on account of the serious illness of 
his youngest child and only son, 
Clark, a bright little three-year-old. 
The littke boy lived less than a 
week after his father’s return, and 
died last Friday. His death was 
a great blow to Mr. Stevens, who 
seemed instinctively to feel that he 
should not long survive him. This 
sad presentiment has been fulfilled. 
Mr. Stevens had been in China but 
four years, and had proved himself 
aman of strong character and of 
unusual ability. His death will 
be a serious loss to the mission 
which he served so diligently and 
to the foreign community at Nan- 
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king, where he was most highly 
esteemed by members of all mis- 
A host of friends in Central 
China will sympathise with Mrs. 
Stevens and her two daughters in 
this double bereayement.—J.-C. 
Daily News, 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF MISSION 


WORK IN TAI-CHOW. 

As the Lord 
the work in this district very much 
during the last few years, and as 
enquiries are coming from various 
quarters for information, I have 
thought it well to send you a 
sketch of the work from our comit 
here. 

It was in September, 1870, that 
we first came to this city. There 
were then two native Christians 
and one enquirer. ‘the next year 
two were baptized ; one is still an 
evangelist, the other, after several 
years of faithful service, fell asleep. 

The work now began to spread, 
and in 1875 six persons were bap 
tized. In two villages, forty miles 
apart, idol temples were given to 
the the owners having 
become converted, and these places 
have from that time been used as 
In one of these (Din-tsi) 
we now have a native Church of 
142 members, and the old man 
who gave us the building is still 
the leading spirit in the work. 
This building has just been repair- 
ed at a cost of over fifty dollars, 
all native contributions, while other 
repairs and alterations are already 
on the way. 


In 1874 


has been biessine 


ea 
1g 


mission, 


chapels. 


two more stations were 


opened—'Ta-ving and Sin-kyii— 
both Hien cities, about 80 miles 
apart. ‘That year fourteen persons 


were baptized. 

In 1875 another station was 
opened ; the native Christians pro- 
viding the building, the mission 
the evangelist. ‘This is a branch 
from the Din-tsi temple, and now 
has a Church of forty-five members. 
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Up to the year 1890 the aver- 
age increase per year was about 
fourteen. During that year the 
number baptized was doubled; a 
greater willingness on the part of 
the people to listen to the Gospel 
was found in most of our out-sta- 
tions, while our little chapels began 
to be crowded ont. 

It was quite clear that reaping 
time was at hand, but we were not 
prepared for such an ingathering 
as we have since had. Much 
had been sown by our native 
evangelists and colporteurs in the 
country round, as well as by not 
a few of our native Christians. 

In 1891 another station 
opened in a large market town 
called Lu-gyiao, about ten 7/ from 
the Din-tsi temple. There were 
already several native Christians 
living in the place. A considerable 
amount of opposition was mani- 
fested by some of the leading men 
of the town, and one house had to 
be given up. But another was 
soon found, which was larger, and 
so we reaped an advantage. Now 
the Christians have so grown in 
numbers as to be able to lease an 
adjoining house at a cost of fifty 
dollars, all native contributions. 
There is now a Church of one 
hundred and twelve members. 

In 1892 the number of enquirers 
had increased so much that one 
hundred and forty-one were bap- 
tized, nearly three times the 
number of any previous year. 
This being the case, and enquirers 
still on the increase, we looked 
forward with bright hopes for the 
work of 1893, and we have not 
been disappointed. Five out-sta- 
tions have been opened, the build- 
ing in each case being provided by 
the Christians and enquirers of the 
district, and there were baptisms 
in each place. Altogether the 
number baptized in 1893 was three 
hundred and twelve. For this we 
do praise God, who has been so 
gracious to us in permitting us not 
only to sow the seed but also to 


seed 


was 
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gather in some of the sheaves. 

The increase is not confined to 
one district, or one or two stations, 
but is general; for there are now 
more enquirers in all but one of 
our fourteen out-stations, as well 
as in this centre, than we have 
ever had before. 

At our native conference last 
month the reports shew that we 
over four hundred re- 
cistered enquirers. 

In some of these stations we 
have had to work, pray and wait 
in faith. In the city of Sin-kyii 
we only had eleven baptized in 
fifteen years, but during the last 
four years forty-nine have been 
added, with a prospect of quite 
that number being added this year. 

We ask prayer for these recent 
converts, that they may be kept 
steadfast. Not a few of them have 
already suffered persecution, but 
where there has been most persecn- 
tionthere we have had most converts 

Perhaps some reader will be 
ready to ask if there is not a cause 
for the prosperity of the work 
beginning with the year 1890. I 
think there is a cause, and one 
which has taught me one lesson at 
least. ‘The year previous had been 
one of great trial, suchas I hope 
I may never have to pass through 
again. It seemed as if the work 


have now 


was crushed almost beyond re- 
covery. Owing to the inconsistent 


conduct of some of our native 
helpers we had to dismiss them, 
though they had been with us 
many years, 3ut there was no 
alternative; they must either be 
dismissed or the work stopped. God 
wants clean hands in His work, 
otherwise we cannot expect Him 
to bless it. 

No doubt there are other reasons, 
but that this is the main cause I 
think there can be but little doubt. 

May the Lord give us all the 
wisdom we need, and also keep us, 
as well as our native brethren, 
near to Himself. 


W. D. Rupbanp. 
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PEKING MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


At a recent meeting of the Peking 
Missionary Association an unusual 
interest was manifested in the 
discussion of the following question : 
Should a heathen country adopt 
Christianity as «a State Religion ? 

The affirmative was opened by 
Dr. Martin who, after some in- 
troductory remarks, said that in 
case Christianity was adopted as 
a State Religion room should be 
left for freedom of conscience, but 
the State should throw all its 
influence in favor of Christianity. 
Thus religious intluence would arise 
as a tide-wave, and the influx would 
not carry away all that the wave 
would brine. 

After citing the instances of 
Clovis and Charlemagne he said 
that the prince who wished to 
adopt Christianity would probably 
convert the heathen temples into 
Christian Churches, put a bell, a 
spire and a cross on them, pay a 
large number of Christian teachers 
to instruct his people and transfer 
all the religious revenues from the 
old religion, or celigions, to the 
new, 

The negative was then taken up 
by Rev. George Owen. He began 
by making the New Testament the 
foundation of all our faith and 
practice, and in it we find nothing 
to encourage us in the union of 
Church and State. The spirit of 
Christ was in opposition to any 
such union, and the whole history 
of the past, and the countries in 
which the State and the Church 
are united at present, are a warning 
against such union. The Church 
does not need the assistance of the 
civil power; it simply wants a fair 
opportunity with no favor. 

Nobody but a converted man or 
woman should have anything to 
do in the Christian Church. <A 
State Church is, and has always 
been, a calamity. The clergy be- 

comes a caste, alternately ruling, 
or being ruled by the civil power, 
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The liberties of the people are taken 
away, and they are not allowed to 
worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. 

Rev. Dr. Taft said: My opinion 
coincides with that of the negative. 
Christ said, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” Church history clearly 
shows that the union of Church 
and State stifles true spiritual life. 

What is to be gained by such 
union? Glory and power. Michael 
Angelo may adorn the Church with 
fine specimens of architecture and 
sculpture, and Raphael may exhibit 
his remarkable genius in painting 
in the service of the Church. Henry 
[V. of Germany may go bare-footed 
in the snow before the Pope at 
Canossa, but simony and pornocracy 
flourish simultaneously with ecclesi- 
astical glory and power. 

“Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” 

tev. W. 8S. Ament spoke as 
follows: The union of Church and 
State has been the curse of Christian 
history. The result has always 
been evil and only evil. It began 
with Constantine, and the baleful 


influence has not yet ceased. He 
treated the pagans with a most 


commendable toleration, but was 
relentless towards the non-confor- 

mists. A State Church must adopt 

some one of the various forms of 
Church order. Then all others are 
to be ostracised, perhaps persecuted. 
At least they are schismatics and 
non-conformists, So long as men 
continue to think, so long will 
there be different forms of worship, 
statements of faith and differencesin 
belief. The State’should have noth 

ing to do with ,these. They 
pertain only to the individual. No 
State, person or persons, or Church 
can be trusted with the direction 
of conscience. That is the work of 
the great head of the Church. In 
the United States we are trying to 
cet rid of what little remains there 
are of the union of Church and State, 
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Appropriations have been made 
annually by Congress to the various 
Protestant and Catholic bodies for 
work among the Indians. This act, 
though kindly devised, has resulted 
in ceaseless contention. The Ro- 
manists have always come in for the 
lion’s share, and have fought for 
more. They keep one or two priests 
in Washington, whose business it is 
to agitate and work in the interests 
only of the Roman Church. The 
Protestants now propose to wash 
their hands of the whole matter. 
Unity is desirable (and that is 
what Christ prayed for), but not 
uniformity. The quicker all State 
Churches are swept from the earth 
the better. All Christianity asks 
is a fair field, with protection and 
toleration. This is only what hea- 
then governments, like China, 
have given to heathen religions. 
Christ is the only Head of the 
Church, and to no one else do we 
owe allegiance. 

Mr. Headland said that if it 
were a matter of making it a 
permanent State Church it might 
present a different aspect, but as 
we look over the history of the past 
we find that no heathen nation has 
ever been converted to Christianity 
until Christianity was adopted as 
the State Religion. If it has not 
happened in the past have we 
reason to hope that it will in the 
future ? 

[It is often said that when Con- 
stantine adopted Christianity as 
the state religion much evil was 
brought into the Church. Would 
it not be more proper to say that 
the Church was enlarged and was 
taken in among a great amount of 
evil. It was therefore the spread- 
ing of Christianity amongst the 
evil rather than that evil 
brought into the good. 

A government would most likely 
not adopt Christianity as a State 
Religion either until the prince, or 
the majority of the people became 
Christians. In either case would it 
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be detrimental either to the Church 
or the State if they should be 
united and the government should 
show all its influence in favor of 
Christianity? Such a condition 
would open the way for many of the 
less brave to enter the Church ; the 
Church would become popular where 
it had been previously unpopular, 
and thus the means which God has 
so often used in the past might be 
once more used for establishing His 
kingdom. 

Men would not thus be forced 
into the Church, nor would there 
be less liberty of conscience than 
exists among the various Churches 
at present. There is not an or- 
thodox Church in Christendom that 
will allow its adherents freedom of 
conscience, unless their conscience 
allows them to worship accord- 
ing to the tenets of the particular 
Church with which they are united. 
Let Church and State be united 
until the Church becomes establish- 
ed,and then let them be dissulved ; 
help a child to walk until it can 
walk alone. 

Isaac T. HrApLAND, 
See. pro tem. 


ANNUAL 
CHINA 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 
CONVENTION. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Central China Christian Mis- 
sion was held at Nankin, May 2nd 
to 7th, both days inclusive. Not- 
withstanding many peculiar diffi- 
culties encountered during the past 
year the reports which were 
presented from Wuhu, Shanghai, 
Luho, Chucheo and Nankin 
full of encouragement, and 
striking testimony to the good 
hend of the Lord which had been 
with the mission through all its 
vicissitudes. 

The total additions reported 
were twenty, among whom were 
some who had been called upon 
to suffer violent persecution fur 
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bore 
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Christ’s sake. A woman had been 
cruelly beaten and threatened with 
death by her husband for beccm- 
ing a Christian, and an old man 
had been dragged into the street 
with a rope round his neck and 
threatened with death if he did 
not speedily renounce the “ Jesus 
doctrine”. A young preacher had 
been “spoken against falsely,” 
which had led to his being beaten 
and his clothes torn off his back 
by an angry crowd. But through 
the mercies of God no lives had 
been lost. On the contrary, these 
violent persecutions have only 
tended to strengthen the faith of 
the sufferers in their Saviour, and 
they are now rejoicing that they 
have been counted worthy to suffer 
reproach for His name. 

Two remarkable conversions were 
reported. One was that of an old 
gentleman seventy-six years of age, 
a native of Hai-méng, near the 
mouth of the Yangtse River. He 
had been a vegetarian for upwards 
of sixty years, and had been for 
many years the high priest of his 
society. He had 160 disciples, 
whom he had personally exhorted 
to a life of vegetarianism. Becom- 
ing very unhappy at the near 
prospect of death he was led to 
undertake a journey to our chapel 
at Tsung-ming, of which he had 
heard, where he met Mr. Koo, our 
native helper, who put before him 
the Gospel plan of Salvation. 
Two days later he returned home, 
taking with him copies of the 
Scriptures and other Christian 
books, all of which he studied 
diligently, writing a short sum- 
mary of their contents. His earnest- 
ness was rewarded, for within three 
months he was thoroughly con- 
verted and was able to give a clear 
and definite account of the Lord’s 
dealings with him. He was baptiz- 
ed in Shanghai, from whence he 
returned to his home rejoicing. 
Only two months after his return 
this dear old man entered into rest. 
Another remarkable conversion 
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was that of an eunuch, an official 
of the Imperial palace at Peking, 
who was first brought under the 
influence of Christianity by a 
native Christian family while he 
was on his way to the sacred island 
of Pootoo to prepare for the Bud- 
dhist priesthood. 

Having a small private income 
of his own he has at his own ex- 
pense made several itinerant 
journeys, including one into the 
hostile province of Hunan. Here 
at the capital he reports having 
met with several among the official 
and literary classes, who cour- 
teously received the Christian li- 
terature he had brought with him. 
He firmly believes that a great 
change is about to take place for 
the better as regards the disposi- 
tion of the Hunanese towards the 
Gospel, and that this change will 
begin with the officials themselves. 
He says that when this happens 
these people, who are at present 
the bitterest enemies of the Cross 
in China, will become its most 
zealous supporters. 

The convention unanimously 
adopted a resolution to hold spe- 
cial services at ‘l'sing-ming, which 
as this festival occurs in April 
will partake of the nature of an 
Kaster celebration; also at the 
Winter Solstice, which falls about 
Christmas, and a Harvest or 
Thanksgiving festival at the Feast 
ofthe Eighth Moon, It is believed 
that in this way the Church can 
supply a natural want on the part 
of the native Christians for festi- 
vals, holidays and the like. 

One of the most profitable of the 
meetings was the native session, 
when industrial and social pro- 
blems were taken up and discussed 
ina very practical manner. Hach 
of the native brethren decided to 
put by a certain sum every day, 
from five cash upwards, which 
when sufficient would form a capi- 
tal for starting an industrial de- 
partment in connection with the 
mission. 
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The native brethren also of ed heavily once or twice and expired 

themselves drafted a five-fold ina few minutes. Dr. Carlaw was 

pledge against gambling, opium- at once called in and pronounced 

smoking, wine drinking and _ him quite dead; the cause of death 

tobacco-smoking and foot-binding. being heart disease. 

They recognized that no man Mr. Dowsley was born at Brock- 


could be a member of the Church 
who practiced gambling or opium- 
smoking, but these were retained 
on the pledge for the sake of 
any non-members who might be 
induced to sign. 

Each member, native and foreign, 
realized the convention was ‘‘a 
time of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord,” and in depart- 
ing to their respective stations 
did so in confidence, feeling that 
He was with them, and that 
during the coming year He would 
abundantly honor their labours for 
the advancement of His kingdom 
in this land. We rejoice heartily 
in the steadfastness of our native 
brethren. JaMES Ware. 


Wetakefrom a Montreal, Canada, 
paper the following account of the 
sudden death of Rev. A. Dowsley, 
formerly of the Church of Scotland 
Mission in Ichang :— 

Quite a gloom has been cast over 
the village in the death of one of 
our most respected citizens, Rev. 
Andrew Dowsley, B.A. This has 
been intensified by the unexpected 
suddenness with which the sad 
event came, Mr. Dowsley, up till 
the very minute of his death, was 
in his usual health, which was 
always extra good. An acute 
attack of la grippe a month or 
two ago left him rather weak, 
but he seemed to have completely 


recovered what he then lost. On 
Thursday evening he _ returned 
home about 9.30, seemingly in 


good health. After hanging up 
his overcoat in the hall he went 
into the parlor, where he staggered 
against the table, and was in the 
act of falling on the floor. Mrs, 
Dowsley caught him in her arms 
and prevented the fall He breath- 


ville on 2lst July, 1844. He 
received the rudiments of his educa- 
ticn first at the public school and 
afterwards at the grammar school 
of his native town. Early in life 
he decided to enter the ministry, 
and to qualify himself for that 
sacred office he took the regular 
four years course in Toronto Uni- 
versity. His divinity course was 
taken at Princeton, which then, as 
now, occupied a front rank among 
schools of sacred learning. Imme- 
diately after being licensed to preach 
the Gospel Mr. Dowsley was called 
to Lansdowne in the Presbytery of 
Kingston, where he suceessfully 
labored for two years. It had been 
Mr. Dowsley’s intention from the 
very first to devote his life to the 
cause of foreign missions, and all 
his studies were conducted with 
that endin view. But he thought 
that a short stay at home in a 
pastoral charge was an important 
part of a foreign missionary’s train- 
ing. And hence his settling for 
two years at Lansdowne. The 
Church of Scotland at this time was 
carrying on vigorous mission work 
at Madras in India, and Mr. Dows- 
ley was invited to go there and 
take charge of the mission. Be- 
lieving this to be a call from God 
he at once accepted the invitation, 
and left the home for the foreign 
field. Mr, Dowsley labored four 
years in Madras as principal of the 
college there, and having charge of 
all the Church of Scotland’s mission 
work in Southern India. From 
India he, at the call of the Church 
to which Mr. Dowsley was ever 
loyal, proceeded to China and took 
charge of its missions at Ichang. 
Here Mr. and Mrs. Dowsley labored 
incessantly for a period of eight 
years. The health of Mrs. Dowsley 
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necessitating a change Mr. Dows- 
ley decided to leave the foreign 
field for a time, fully intending to 
return whenever the way seemed to 
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be opened up. He travelled home 
by way of Palestine and Egypt, 
spending one year in Scotland and 
England on the homeward journey. 





Miary of Cbents 


July, 1894. 


5th. —A London telegram says :—-China 
has invited the mediation of Russia, and 
it is stated that the latter bas urged that 
both China and Japan should evacuate 
Korea, and then seek for a settlement. 

12th.—Chang Chih-tung’s new gun- 
factory at Han-yang destroyed by fire. 
The place with the machinery cost up- 
wards of £250,000 and took some four 
years to complete, but was destroyed 
in about as many hours; everything 
being either consumed or destroyed by 
the fire. 

15th,—An aggravated assault was com. 
mitted at Seoul by Japanese soldiers on 
the Acting British Consul-General, Mr. C. 
T. Gardner, C.M.G., and Mrs, Gardner. 
Thirty British bluejackets have been 
sent to Seoul to act as Legation guard. 

16th.—Telegraphic news that China 
has accepted British mediation. 

2ist.—We regret very much to an- 
nounce that H. E. Hsueh Fu-ch‘eng, 
ex-Chinese Minister to Great Britain, 
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France and Italy, who returned to 
China with his family by the last French 
mail but one, and who had but just re- 
ceived permission from the Throne to 
visit his native town of Wusieh, died 
suddenly at 10 o'clock, at his temporary 
quarters in the Temple of the Queen of 
Heaven, North Honan Road, Shanghai. 
His Excellency and family were to have 
started for Wusieh yesterday morning, 
having sent their baggage, which filled 
twenty-two cargo boats, onward on 
Saturday to Wusieh in charge of as 
many servants. 

27th.---Later telegrams from London 
say:—The news of the outbreak of 
hostilities between China and Japan has 
not been officially confirmed. 

Speaking in the House of Commons, 
Sir Edward Grey, Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, stated 
that, at the request of England, the 
German, Russian, French and Italian 
Governments have instructed their re- 
presentatives at Tokio ‘and Peking to 
support the efforts of the British 
Ministers to avert war 
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BIRTH. 

July 9th, at the Presbyterian Mission, 
Chinkiang, the wife of the Rev. S. I. 
W ooDBRIDGE, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

June Lith, at the residence of the bride, 
Elbum, Illinois, U. S. A., the Rev. H. 
Ouin Capy, of the West China Method- 
ist Episcopal Mission, to Miss Harrie 
Yates, the Rev. M. E. Cady, D.D.. 
brother of the groom, officiating. 

June 12th, 1894, at Bellevue, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. ANDREW Patron Harper, 
Jr., to Miss Mary Dumas McGiLt. 

DEATHS. 

On the 24th June, at Taiwanfoo, For 
mosa, Rey. Wm. Tuow, M.A., of the 
English Presbyterian Mission. 

On the 28th June, at Ichowfu, Shantung, 
THEODORE BERGER ELTERICH, son of 
the Rev. W. O. Elterich, of the Pres 
byterian Mission, after a sharp illness 
cf only three hours 


July 9th, at Chinkiang, Miss’ Berrua 
PorTER, of the China Inland Mission. 

July 16th, at Chinkiang, Mr. Jou 
TALBOT, also of the C. I. M. 

July 20th, at Nanking, CLARKE, the 
only son of the Rev. and Mrs, Leslie 
Stevens, aged three years. 

July 26th, at Nanking, the Rev. LEsLrE 
STEVENS, of the|Central China Method 
ist Episcopal Mission. 

DEPARTURES. 


July 8th, Mrs. J. R. Rircnie, of the 
American Presbyterian’ Mission, for 
Cincinnati, U. S. A’, and the Rev. 
A. F. H. and Mrs. Saw, of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, for New 
York, U.S. A. 

July 13th, Miss A. K, Ropornam, of the 
China Inland Mission, for England. 
July 30th, Miss C. I. Jewetn, off the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, Foo 

chow, for United States, America. 





